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SOME OF MY LITTLE FRIENDS: 

Meta. 

EW Year's Day ! A 6ne bright winter's 
day with snow on the ground, and all 
the ponds frozen so hard that you might 
drive waggons over them without mak- 
ing a crack. The sun shone as bright 
almost as on a summer's day, and the 
earth looked as lovely in her frosty garb as in her soft 
green summer dress. On every branch and twig, shone 
gfems of nature's setting; while icicles hung low from 
tree and housetop, sparkling in the sunlight like the finest 
diamonds that rich lady ever wore at court. 

There was a merry party of young people assembled at 
Eltham Grange that New Year's Day. Besides the children 
of the house, — and the family was tolerably large, — some 
cousins, both boys and girls, were staying there. How 
brisk and busy they all were that morning ! and oh ! 
how noisy ! Only papas and mammas can quite imagine 
what the noise was. No sooner was breakfast over than 
they all trooped off out ,of doors — some merely to run 
about in the fresh frosty air, some to play at snow-balling, 
some to slide, and two or three of the bigger ones to 
skate. 

One child of the family only took no part in the up- 
roarious merriment ; and that was my little friend Meta. 
Meta was only seven years old ; she was by no means strong 
or robust, but she was my pet among them all ; and when- 
ever I stayed at Eltham Grange, she and I used to spend 
many happy hours together. While I was dressing that 
morning, I kept expecting to hear a little tap at my door, 
and a little voice asking foradmitt^ice; for Meta generally 
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came to me in my room to have a chat before breakfast. 
On New Year's morning, I thought she would be sure to 
come to wish me a happy new year. I had a reason too 
for wishing to see her which made me impatient. That 
reason had something to do with a certain beautiful doll, 
dressed with an elegance any French lady might have 
envied, which was sto>yed away in a large cardboard box 
in a corner of my room. The truth is, that doll was in- 
tended by me to pass from my possession into that of my 
little friend on that very New Year's mornings 

As Meta did not come to me, it was clear that I must 
go to Meta. Accordingly, as soon as I was dressed, I 
walked into the nursery, where I found Meta in bed with a 
bad cold. While the other children were running about, 
and enjoying themselves out in the frosty air, mamma had 
desired that she should remain in bed, and keep warm till 
the afternoon ; when, if her cold was better, she might 
dress and go into the drawing-room, to join in all the fun 
the other children were to have in the evening. Meta 
was a happy little girl, I can tell you, when I drew out of 
the pasteboard box the beautifully dressed doll, and gave 
it to her as a New Year's, gift. After her first delight was 
over, she began to think what name she should give to 
her new doll, and fixed at last upon Arethusa, as a fine 
name, which she considered just suited to such an elegantly 
dressed little lady. 

In the afternoon Meta went down into the drawing-room, 
where I settled her comfortably before the fire in her 
rocking-chair, with her feet on the warm sheepskin rug, 
and a screen drawn behind her to keep off draughts. Pre- 
sently I saw through the windows that the other children, 
as well as the grown-up members of the family, were all 
coming in across the garden, and I went into the great 
hall to meet them. As I left the drawing-room, I took a 
parting glance at Meta, and saw her sitting with her doll 
upon her knees, trying to make it stand upright by itself, 
just as you see her in the picture. 
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As the children trooped into the hall, they all directly 
clustered round the great wood fire that was there, to warm 
their fingers ; and I stopped to listen to their stories of all 
the fun and games they had had. Suddenly, we heard 
a scream from the drawing-room ; and all rushed off to see 
what it was. There we found Meta crying bitterly, and 
rolling something up in the sheepskin rug. 

A terrible accident had happened. The lovely Arethusa, 
when trying to stand alone upon her mistress's knee, had 
toppled over into the fender; and her fashionable dress 
not being fireproof, alas ! had been set on fire by a cinder, 
which unluckily popped out of the grate. At the risk of 
beine burnt herself, our little Meta — like a little mother 
trying to save her child — had seized the blazing doll, and 
rolling it up in the rug, had extinguished the flames. Un- 
fortunately her heroism was thrown away. When the riig 
was unrolled, the lovely Arethusa no longer existed. All 
that remained of her was a shapeless mass of half-melted 
wax, singed hair, and burnt muslin, all sticking upon the 
handsome white hearthrug. 

•* My darling child,'' exclaimed Meta's mamma, **what 
a mercy that you are not dreadfully burnt! " 

** I heard papa say," sobbed Meta, ** that to roll up 
burning people in the rug was the best thing to do. He 
said it would put them out and save their lives ; but it 
hasn't saved Arethusa ! " 

** Yes, dear! " rejoined mamma, " and people will run 
a risk of being burnt themselves sometimes for the sake 
of saving others ; but no one would risk being burnt to 
death to save a doll, except a foolish little girl like my 
Meta." 

'' How thankful we ought to be that she has had such 
an escape ! " I chimed in. 

My readers will be glad to hear that two days afterwards 
another pasteboard box arrived at Eltham Grange, and 
from it was produced another Arethusa more lovely than 
the first. 



FUZZLE-PAGE. 



Now, my children, see if you can find out the names of all 
these objects. One begins with A ; one with B ; one 
with C ; one with D ; one with E, and one with F. 



MY LITTLE MOUSE. 




My LITTLE MOUSE. 




At ev'ning when the lights are out, 
He likes to slyly peep ibout, 
And help himself to what he sees, 
Without once saying, " If you please.' 
I've food enough, and some to spare : 
I'm willing he should, have a share \ 
There's cheese my little cupboard iilr 
And tartlets storM up in tne tin. 



I- 
He nibbles at my currant tarts. 
And often at my custard daits ; 
He gets upon my mantel-shelf. 
And then he always hdps himself. 
But while I live secure at ease 
I never will my mousey tease ; 
He shall take anylhin); he sees 
Without e'en saying, " If you please." 



LITTLE SPECKLY ; 

OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A CHICKEN, TOLD BY H.^RSELF. 



CHAPTER I. 



MY BIRTH. HOW I CAME BY MY NAME. 

WAS born in Paris, at the establishment 
of Monsieur Pierre Roux, t;ow-keeper, 
number 50, Boulevard Montparnasse. I 
should recognize novv: the great green 
gate, which on being set open every 
morning gave me a view of the street. 
Above the gate was a sort of sign-board 
— a pretty painting, which the children in the street often 
stood still to look at. It represented a green landscape, 
in the midst of which stood a red cow, seeming to 
announce that within this dingy courtyard flowed streams 
of milk. On one side of the cow stood a white hen, on 
the other a cock with a magnificent tail, and both were 
opening their beaks as if to cry — " Fresh eggs sold here !" 
The yard was surrounded by tall houses, whose inhabit- 
ants were not rich or grand people, and far from tidy in 
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appearance. But the yard itself was clean. Monsieur 
and Madame Roux were attentive to their business ; and 
the great stable, which held four-and-twenty cows, was 
always kept in excellent order. As to the shop where 
Madame Roux served out the milk to customers, it wa*^ 
simply charming. I can see it now, with its walls painted 
a pale yellow, and hung all round with tin cans whicli 
shone like silver, its great deal table covered with bowls 
full of milk, and its floor washed and polished, so that I 
could see myself in it, but never discover a speck of 
dust. 

The shed where I first saw the light was free from mice 
or spiders, and my first impressions were agreeable. 
Animals have one advantage over mankind : when ver\* ^ 
young they are more independent. The baby lies helpless 
in its cradle, while the chicken is no sooner free from the 
shell than it<:an use its legs and move about. 

I have reason to believe that I was born with extra- 
ordinary intelligence, and one proof of it is that I alone 
remained alive of a numerous family. Within a fortnight 
of the day when the grey hen, my mother, left her nest of 
straw surrounded by eight beautiful chicks, there remained 
to her only one. The rest all had a tragic ending. On( 
of my brothers died through curiosity ; he would run out 
into the street, and was crushed by the wheel of a 
carriage ; two others stupidly allowed themselves to b(^ 
lain upon, and smothered, by bur companions the cows ! 
four perished during a frightful storm which changed our 
yard into a lake. From the gutter of every roof a stream 
of water poured down. One chick was drowned, threc^ 
others died from the wetting or the cold, and I alone 
remained of the whole brood. 

The entrance to the shop was in the yard, and I used to 
watch the customers as they went in and out. I often 
ermarked a tall thin man who came regularly every after- 
noon at about four o'clock. He was dressed all in black, 
except that on cold days he wore a red woollen scarf round 
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his Beck and over his well-shaven chin. His long hair 
was already grey, though he could not be more than 
middle-aged ; he wore blue spectacles, and carried a large 
umbrella under his arm. 



LITTLE SPECKLY. II 

He always held a little conversation with Madame 
Roux, while she handed him a couple of fresh-laid eggs. 
He generally talked of the failing health of his mother, or 
of his own difficulty in finding pupils to take lessons 
in writing ; — for this gentleman was a writing-master, or, as 
he called himself, a professor of writing. He used to put 
the eggs into the breast pocket of his coat, which he 
would button up afterwards with the greatest care, so as 
not to break them. Then drawing out an old threadbare 
velvet purse, he would hand thirty centimes (threepence) 
to Madame Roux, and ceremoniously take his leave. It 
all passed just in the same way every day. 

The first time he noticed me he mistook me for a part- 
ridge. *' Why, that's a partridge," he exclaimed, — ** a tame 
partridge, surely!" He took me up on his long bony 
finger, and examining me through his spectacles, went 
on: — '* No, I declare it's a chicken; but it's speckled 
exactly like a partridge." 

Little Pierre, the son of Madame Roux, was standing 
by, and he immediately exclaimed, — ** Oh, let us call it 
Speckly, mamma, — Little Speckly. What a good name ! " 
And from that day I was called Little Speckly ; so the 
writing-master, without intending it, had the honour of 
being my godfather, and giving me my name. 

*' A good sort of man, that poor Monsieur Duval," said 
Madame Roux, as he walked away. It was the first time 
I had heard his name, and I added that information to my 
little stock of knowledge. 

But I daresay some of my little readers would like by 
this time to ask me how it happens that I, a poor stupid 
little chicken, could know what people said to each other. 
I ansv\^er simply that it is a matter I cannot explain : I 
only know that, by some strange caprice of nature, I do 
possess the extraordinary faculty of understanding the 
language of human beings; and this faculty, besides 
being wonderful in itself, has produced a marvellous deve- 
lopment of my little brain. It has caused me to have 
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brighter wits, and sharper intellect, than any creature of 
my own species I have ever met with. I may say without 
conceit that I am an extraordinary and very superior 
chicken : so now let us go on with my story again. 

My godfather continued to take notice of me whenever 
he came to buy eggs. He* often brought some crumbs of 
biscuit in his hand, and then he would call me into a cor 
ner, and give me a good feed. And I, out of gratitude, 
followed him about, running close to his heels as long as 
he remained in the yard. He noticed this attention on my 
part, and never failed to turn at the gate to wish me good- 
bye. 

My other acquaintances were chiefly among the people 
whose habitations opened into the yard: for instance, I 
knew a cobbler who had a stall there ; and an old blind 
man, who went out every day with his fiddle, led by his 
daughter Melina. 

The cobbler and his wife. were very kind to me, and 
received me with a smile whenever I perched on the step 
of their door. But this old couple had singular habits : 
the good man seemed to be nailed to his stool, and the 
woman also went on for ever stitching at shoes. On the 
day which men call Sunday, work appeared to cease every- 
where except with them. Even Monsieur and Madame 
Roux made a holiday on that day : he put on a long coat, 
and a collar round his neck ; while she wore a bonnet with 
ribbons in it. The violin-player and his daughter used 
also to dress nicely on Sunday and walk out, the little girl 
carrying a pretty gilded book in her hand. The old cob- 
bler alone hammered away at his leather, and pulled at 
his thread, as if there was no more Sunday for him than 
for the great black cat that slept in the stable, or for poor 
'* Little Speckly " who fluttered about the yard. 

I was very fond of little Pierre Roux, who used to run 
after me to play with me; but I liked best of all the blind 
fiddler's daughter, with her large black eyes and longhair, 
who never passed me by without kissing her hand to me. 
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Every evening, when she and her father returned home, 
they stopped for a minute in the yard, while he played us 
a tune before going into his lodging. As he drew the bow 
across the strings of the violin, the sounds he produced 
appeared to me inexpressibly sweet. More than one small 
piece of money was thrown to him by the poor people 
whose windows overlooked the yard. Melina, who gene- 
rally held me in her arms while the music lasted, picked up 
the money carefully ; then kissing me tenderly on the head, 
placed me on the ground again, and taking her father* s 
hand, led him away into their miserable dwelling. 

But I had friendships also among the animals around 
me, my favourite companion being a little bay horse, ^hich 
was used to draw a cart. I found it amusing to watch 
him eat his hay or corn : he crunched it between his 
strong teeth with such hearty good will. Sometimes 
Monsieur Roux gave him his corn in a bag which was tied 
over his head ; and, when this was the case, I took care to 
keep close to my friend. In his greediness he was not 
content with just reaching the corn, but would toss up his 
head so as to get larger mouthfuls. When he did this, a 
great deal of corn always fell on the ground, and I enjoyed 
a delicious and nourishing meal. The good, silly old 
horse had the vanity to think it was entirely for love of 
him that I followed him about, and would look at me 
with an expression of kindness and gratitude in his bright 
eyes. 

Sometimes, urged on by a certain strange love of the 
unknown, I made little excursions out into the street to 
peep about me, and I formed a vague idea of the world 
outside our yard. How many houses I beheld ! What a 
number of windows and of chimneys ! and then the multi- 
tude of people that passed by ! 

Now and then I flapped my little wings, which were 
only beginning to grow, as if I hoped to fly over the tops 
of these higti walls ; but where is the chicken, even full 
grown, that can fly over houses five stories high ? At 
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such moments I envied the birds that I saw moving about 
in the air ; but generally I was more reasonable ; I felt 
how silly it was to regret that I could not rise in the air 
like them, and resigned myself to be a poor little chicken 
running about upon the earth. Perhaps I was all the more 
inclined to be contented with my lot from knowing that so 
many both of the people and the animals around me loved 
me. 

Though my life at this time was obscure and mono- 
tonous, it was tranquil, and I did not really desire to 
change. Unfortunately I have learnt since that every- 
thing changes in the world, and I was still very young 
when I had my first experience of this truth. 

{To ^ continued.) 



MAKE-BELIEVE. 

URROUNDED by a pretty wreath, 
A little maid is sitting ; 
And all about, and in and. out. 
Are tiny fairies flitting. 

But oh ! the tiny fairies, 

They do not us deceive, 
For though we like them well enough. 

We know they're make-believe. 

And a little make-believing 

Is just what one enjoys ; 
Without it what were all our game.s, 

And all our 'pretty toys ? 
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THE OSTRICH. 

N the opposite page we see a picture of 
an ostrich. This is the largest known 
bird in ^the world. It lives in the sandy 
deserts of Africa, and feeds on the 
coarse grass or any scattered herbage 
it can find ; and you will be surprised, 
my little readers, when I tell you that it 
sometimes swallows stones by way of 
helping its digestion. 
Though the ostrich has wings, he cannot fly. He 
spreads them out and flaps them when running, and 
probably they help him to run fast; but they are 
neither large enough nor strong enough to raise him 
from the ground. This deficiency of power and size in 
his wings is made up for, however, by the extraordinary 
strength and length of his legs. It is. said that a horse at 
a gallop cannot overtake an ostrich when running his 
fastest. This bird has a small head, which is bald at the 
top; large bright eyes, and a long neck. But the hand- 
somest part of the ostrich— and the part which constitutes 
his value — is his tail. The beautiful feathers, which ladies 
and children so often wear in their bonnets or hats, are 
taken from this tail. For the sake of these feathers the 
poor bird is hunted : they form an article of commerce, and 
are exported from Africa to many countries of Europe. 
■ Ostriches lay their eggs in the sand,' and leave them 
there for the sun to hatch.' They are very silly birds, and 
their want of sense often does away with the advantage 
their long legs might give them when they are hunted. 
They fancy that if they hide their own heads, so that they 
can no longer see their pursuers, their pursuers can no 
longer see them. Hence, when close pressed, they often 
poke their heads into a hole in the sand, or behind any 
Vol. III., No. 25. c 
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shelter that may be at hand, and imagine that their great 
foolish bodies and long legs are hidden too. 

Perhaps most of you have seen the ostriches in the 
Zoological gardens, and I daresay you have fed them too. 
Most likely you have given them nice little bits of bun or 
biscuit to eat ; but I am going to tell you a story of one 
who ate something very different. What should you say, 
for in stance, to a packet of nails ? 

When I was a little girl, I once went to the Zoological 
garden- .,ith my nurse, who was a Scotchwoman, and her 
mother. The latter had come up to London for the first 
time and was very anxious to see all the sights ; so my 
maffltlKi let her go with nurse and me to see the animals. 
Tue old woman was surprised and delighted ; and expressed 
her astonishment with such a broad Scotch accent, and in 
snch a loud voice, as to amuse the b3rstanders very much. 
At last, when we came to the ostriches, she lifted up her 
hands, exclaiming : — 

"And ye' II no be telling me that the great creature is 
just a birdie?'* 

Nurse assured her that it was, and the funny old woman 
went on : — " And will they fly up into the sky when they're 
in their ain countrie? It maun be a Ruckle distance 
they can go when they please : it would be vara strange 
to see them flying about like sparrows above the houses." 

Nurse, who had been to the Zoological gardens very 
often, and was quite learned about the animals, told her 
that ostriches did not fly like sparrows — in fact that they 
could not fly at all; and she was going pn to inform her 
mother a great deal more about their habits and ways, 
when the old woman interrupted her. It happened that 
some little girls standing close by, having given the 
ostriches all the pieces of biscuit they had left, wrapped 
dp two or three little pebbles in the paper which had held 
the biscuit, and gave the paper with its contents to one of 
the ostriches, who swallowed it at once. This excited the 
indignation of the old Scotchwoman, who exclaimed : — 
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" The little teddies will be killing the puir birdie. 
There is no stomach of mon, nor bird, nor beastie, that 
can bear sic unnatural food. So dinna give it ony mair 
stanes, my little leddies." 

Just then a working man — a carpenter— who was em- 
ployed in repairing a den or cage close by, and had heard 
the conversation, came up. In his hand he had several 
large nails, which he deliberately proceeded to wrap up in 
a piece of paper, and then held the packet out to the 
ostrich. The creature swallowed it without hesitation, 
and far from appearing the worse for such strange food, 
only put forward its head afterwards as if to b^ for 
more. 

" Hout ! " cried nurse's mother, throwing up her arms, 
and walking away as fast as she could, " there's nae gude 
luck in standing to see the uncanny birdie eat. I'm a'most 
afeard he has dealings with the evil ane. Ay, but this is 
a sight J never thought to see." 

It was useless to tell her of the ostrich's habits ; she only 
shook her head, and said : — " Ay, but it's an uncanny bird, 
with an evil body." 
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AN ALPHABET. 

A is for ale, apple, artichoke, and Ann ; 

B is for brown bear, black bear, and bran ; 

C is for chestnut, clay, coke, and coal ; 

D is for deer, dray, Dick, duck, and droll ; 

E is for Eve, eagle, eel, east, and ear ; 

F is for fan, feather, furrow, fox, fear ; 

G is for goose, gander, green, grub, and gray ; 

H is for horse, hound, hip, haw, and hay ; 

I is for ice, idler, ink, it, and ill ; 

J is for James, Jane, for Jack, and' for Jill ; 

K is for kiss, kitten, king, kitchen, kite ; 

L is for lamb, lady, lace, luck, and light ; 

M is for moon, mitten, mish, moth, and mote ; 

N is for Ned, nurse, for nose, nut, and note ; 

O is for oil, order, oat, orange, oak ; 

P is for pin, pan, and pig in a poke ; 

Q is for Queen, question, quarter, and quack ; 

R is for reel, radish, ruff, reehe, and rack ; 

S is for skate, salmon, sprat, sow, and school ; 

T is for tin, teapot, tar, torch, and tool ; 

U is for urn, usher, umpire, and use ; 

V is for vegetables, varnish, and views ; 
W is for want, war, water, and wing ; 

X is for Xenophon, and Xerxes the king ; 

Y is for yard, yacht, yellow, and yawl ; 
Z is for zeal, zebra. Zany,* — that's all ! 



SCRAPS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

HAVE two little children who are always asking 
me questions. One of them devotes her mind at 
present to inquiring what everything she sees is 
made of; but the other has a thirst for more 
general information, and his great delight is to 
look at pictures, and have them explained to him. 
The other day my little son got hold of a big history of 
England, full of illustrations, and his enquiring little mind 
set to work at once to try and make them out, but mamma 
very soon had to come to Johnny's assistance. I explained 
to him the meaning of some of the pictures, and he was so 
pleased, that the next day he brought me the same book 
again, and now we look over it together every day ; indeed 
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he is beginning to be quite learned in English history. 
Now, seeing Johnny sc interested, I fancy that scraps of 
history with illustrations may perhaps please the readers 
of " Little Wide-awake" as much as they please my own 
little-boy. So here is scrap the first. 



These two curious-looking gentlemen are intended for 
ancient Britons, the earfy inhabitants of our country. 
Such, it is supposed, our ancestors were at the time of the 
first invasion of Britain by the Romans, some fifty years 
before the birth of Christ. These ancient Britons were very 
wild, very much like the savages we hear or read of, living 
in our own time in New Zealand, Africa, and America. 
They lived in huts, painted their bodies, and dressed in the 
skins of wild beasts, of which there were great numbers in 
England in those days. They spent their time in hunting, 
fishing, and taking care of their cattle ; they cultivated the 
ground but little, and in a very rude way. 

About fifty years before our Saviour's birth, a great 
Roman general, called Julius Csesar, who afterwards be- 
came Emperor of Rome, conquered France, which was 
then called Gaul. Having accomplished this, he thought 
he would like to cross over the narrow sea which separates 
our island from the continent, and conquer Britain also. 
The picture on the opposite page represents him landing 
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with his army on the coast of Kent, at a spot, it is sup- 
posed, where the city of Deal now stands. The Britons, 
however, were braver and stronger than he expected. 
They fought so well that he had to go back again with his 
army to Gaul. But the next summer he returned with a 
larger fleet, and an army of twelve thousand men. The 
Britons fought bravely again, but their valour was of no 
avail against the superior arms and the discipline of the 
Roman soldiers. They were defeated, and were obliged 
to sue for peace. Caesar, however, did not long keep pos- 
session of the country; he was obliged to return to Rome, 
and took his army with him, leaving the Britons once more 
in peace. 

For nearly a hundred years the people of Britain heard 
little more of the Romans. But in the year forty-three — 
that is, forty- three years after the birth of our Lord — they 
came back again. It was during the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Claudius, and the general who commanded the 
invading army was named Plautius. This general really 
conquered a great part of the island ; and from this time 
the Romans pushed their conquests steadily forward 
through Britain, subduing one tribe after another. 

The Romans kept possession of Britain about four 
hundred years ; then their armies were recalled by the 
necessity of defending more central provinces of the 
Empire from invasion. During their stay, the Romans 
built cities and made roads, and did much to civilize the 
inhabitants ; but the courage and manliness of the Britons 
did net improve under the Roman domination. The fierce 
and savage tribes inhabiting the northern portion of the 
island — the portion now called Scotland — were in the habit 
of making repeated inroads on the southern and more 
civilized parts. These Picts and Scots, as they were 
called, were kept at bay, and continually repulsed by the 
Romans ; but when these had abandoned the country, the 
poor Britons found themselves ho match for the fierce and 
warlike mountaineers of the north. They met with repeated 
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defeats, and at length in despair invited a people called 
the Anglo-Saxons from the north of Germany to come 
over to their assistance. The Saxons came under two 
chiefs, named Hengist and Horsa, and with their arrival 
begins a new period in English history. 

The Saxons soon defeated the Picts and Scots; but 
having done so, they never thought of returning to their 
own country, and a long war ensued between them and the 
Britons, v/hom they had come over to befriend. The 
Britons made a desperate struggle, and continued the war 
for a long time ; but at last they were driven westward, till 
they took refuge in the mountains of Wales, or passed 
over into a part of France, which, from them, has been 
called Brittany. 

The Anglo-Saxons had not been long established in 
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England when they were converted to Christianity — o: 
rather their conversion was begun — ^by the monk Augus- 
tine. A curious story is told of the way in which St. 
Augustine happened to be sent to England. 

In those days prisoners of war appear to have been still 
sold as slaves, and there happened to be some English, or 
Anglo-Saxon, boys offered for sale at Rome. The Pope, 
Gregory* the Great, seeing them, and remarking their fair- 
ness and beauty, asked of what country they were. Being 
told they were Angli, he replied they might be called 
Angeli — angels — if they were but Christians. 

The Pope's interest being thus excited in favour of the 
inhabitants of England, he sent a holy and learned monk 
to teach them the truths of Christianity, and Augustine 
sailed for England in the year 597. The Saxons were ruled 
over at that time by several different chiefs or kings, and 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, was the first to receive Augus- 
tine. The picture on the last page represents the monk 
preaching to Ethelbert and his wife Bertha ; teaching them 
the truth about God and about our Saviour. Nor were 
they slow to become converts, and they encouraged others 
to become so too. All the great nobles of that part of 
England followed the example : churches were built, first 
at Canterbury, then in other towns, and Christianity spread 
rapidly among the Anglo-Saxons. 

Now, my dear little readers, this first " Scrap of history" 
may perhaps seem rather dry to you, but remember that 
the beginning of everything we learn is apt to seem so, 
I hope before long the ** Scraps " will be looked for eagerly, 
and that you will only wish I gave you more at a time. 




And jokes went round and care- 
less chat. 
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And soon their voices sweet and glad 
Make music swelling far and near, 

That drives away each thought that's sad 
In welcoming the bright New Year. 

*' With welcome, and with cheerful song. 

We hail the new-born year ; 
• Through joy and grief expected long. 

At length we see it here. 

" But many looked with hopeful eyes 
To greet this New Year's Day, 
Who never lived to see it rise, 
For they were called away. 

** We will thank God who let us live 
To see this year begun ; 
And pray that He His grace will give, 
Each day until 'tis done. 

^' Be good, O Lord, to all : give peace ; 
To each give what is best — 
The poor man bread, the sick man ease. 
To all the weary rest. 

^' Be gracious. Lord, to all our band, 
And let us all, we pray, 
Behold, within that better land, 
.Thy brighter New Year's Day." 

The song had ceased, when hark ! they hear 
A tapping at the bolted door, 

And thus to gain their willing ear, 

A feeble voice was heard t'implore : — 

^' Open your hospitable door, 

And shield me from the biting blast, 
Cold, cold it blows across the moor — 
The weary moor that I have passed." 
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With hasty steps the farmer ran, 
And close beside the fire they place 

The poor half-frozen beggar man, 
With shaking limbs and pallid face. 

Xli»» littlp ^hilHrpn (lnrl-i'nor /'amp 
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PARABLES OF OUR LORD: 

THE PRODIGAL SON. 

HIS year, my daxltngs, oar talk on 
sacred subjects shall have reference to 
the parables of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who frequently used this method of 
teachin,? both His disciples and those 
people that came to listen to Him. 

A parable is a short story, or anec- 
dote, which is intended to place in a 
clear light some particular lesson or precept. One of the 
most beautiful of Christ's parables is that of the Prodigal 
Son. It teaches us the infinite mercy of God, ;jid is 
meant to show that though sin be hateful to Him, yet in 
His mercy He is always ready to receive those who turn 
from it, and come to Him in penitence and with prayer 

You remember that when our Saviour was upon earth, 
He did not disdain to bold intercourse with those whom 
the Pharisees called publicans and sinners. You know 
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thav the proud Pharisees murmured at our Saviour, and 
were angry, saying: — '*This man receiveth sinners and 
eateth with them." It was then that Christ said to 
them : — 

** I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.*' ^ 

To make His meaning clearer. He went on to tell them 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, 

** A certain man had two sons : and the younger of them 
said to his father, Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me. And he divided unto them his living. 
And not many days after, the younger son gathered all 
together, and took his journey into a far country, and 
there wasted his substance with riotous living. And when 
he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that land ; 
and he began to be in want And he went and joined 
himself to a citizen of that country ; and he sent him into 
the fields to feed swine. And he would fain have filled his 
belly with the husks that the swine did eat : and no man 
gave unto him. And when he came to himself, he said. 
How many hired servants of my father's have bread 
enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger ! I will 
arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son : make me as one of 
thy hired servants. And he arose, and came to his 
father. But when he Wcis yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him. And the son said unto him. 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son.*' 

The prodigal had come back to his father, as you see, 
truly repentant; the father naturally rejoiced over his 
repentance and return, and pardoned his son fully and 
freely. St. Luke goes on to tell us : — 

'* But the father said to his servants. Bring forth the 
best robe, and put it on him ; and put a ring on his hand 
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and shoes on his feet ; and bring hither the fatted calf,: 
and kill it, and let us eat and be merry: for this my son 
was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost and is found." 

Now when the elder brother, who was out in the field, 
drew near the house, he heard sounds of rejoicing, ahd 
enquired the reason. On being told that all this re- 
joicing was, on account of his brother's return, he felt 
angry and jealous, and refused to come into the house. 
Then his father came out, and entreated him, but he 
answered : " Lo, these many years do I serve thee» neither 
transgressed I at any time thy commandment; and yet 
thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make merry 
with my friends." 

The, father replied: "Son, thou art ever with me. and 
all that I. have is thine. It was meet that we. should 
make ' merry and be glad ; for this ihy brother was dead, 
and is alive again ; was lost, and is found." 
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SOME OF MY LITTLE FRIENDS: 

JESSIE AND WILLY. 

MADE the acquaintance of these two little 
friends of mine — as I made that of some 
others I have told you about — during one of 
my visits at my brother-in-law's rectory 
down in the country. Jessie and Willy, 
however, were bom in London ; it was only 
after their father's death that they came to 
live at the cottage of their grandmamma, who was the 
widow of a small farmer in my brother-in-law's parish. 

Their father had been a working tailor in London ; and 
when he died, the mother, being badly off, and not having 
good health, returned to her native village. There she 
and her children lived with her mother, who had a pretty 
cottage and some small means of her own. The children 
were not so robust or healthy-looking as the country-bred 
children generally, but they were very intelligent ; and few 
little boys and girls were so clever at their lessons at the 
village school as Jessie and Willy. 

One day I went with my sister-in-law to see the mother 
of these children, who was very ill. We knew she was in 
a consumption, though we had no idea she was so bad. 
We took with us some little nourishing dainties for her; 
and I had a picture-book for Jessie, a little trumpet for 
Willy, and a newspaper for the old grandmamma, who 
dearly loved to know what was going on in the world. 
Willy had his trumpet given him expressly on condition 
that he should only Wow it out of doors. 

The old woman came down from her daughter's bed- 
room as we entered the cottage. She had been sitting up 
a great part of the night, she said, with her daughter, 
whose cough was very bad. We left her downstairs with 
the children, and went up to see the poor invalid. She 
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seemed very weak, and we had scarcely been there five 
minutes when she had a violent fit of coughing, and broke 
a blood-vessel. Seeing the blood come from between her 
lips while she coughed, we suspected what had happened, 
and my sister-in-law proposed to stay with the poor sick 
woman while I went off in the pony-chaise, which we had 
left at the door of the cottage, to bring back the doctor. 

The scene that met my eyes, as I passed through the 
sitting-room, was so peaceful and happy that I could not 
make up my mind at the moment to tell any bad news. 
The old grandmother was sitting in her easy chair, as you 
see in the picture, with her knitting in her lap, and her news- 
paper on the ground before her, fast asleep. Jessie was 
standing by her side, and Willy, who apparently had been 
blowing his trumpet out in the garden till he got tired of 
having nobody to listen to him, was just coming in at the 
open door, still blowing away. Jessie held up her finger 
to him, and whispered, ** Hush ! granny's asleep ! " The 
sunshine came in at the open door and window, and the 
flowers were bright in the garden beyond; the whole 
making a picture of cheerfulness and peace which I did not 
like to disturb. 

I soon brought the doctor back with me, when he con- 
firmed what we suspected : the poor woman had broken a 
blood-vessel. To shorten my story — in another week Jessie 
and Willy were orphans. 

And now I will tell you why I rank these two children 
among my little friends. Three or four years have gone 
by since their mother died, and I have often seen them 
during that time. They have lived on with their grand- 
mother ; and two more affectionate, attentive, and obedient 
little children I have never known. They are so consider- 
ate that they seldom worry the poor old woman with their 
noise, while they cheer and brighten her life by their happy 
faces and their merry pretty ways. 
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LITTLE CHERRY-BLOSSOM. 
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But one sunny morning, thinking it was May, 

•' I'll not wear," said Blossom, " this old dtess toilay." 

Mr. Breeie this hearing, very kindly said. 

" Do be careful, Blossom : winter is not fled." 



Blossom would not listen ; for the sky was bright, 
And she wished to glisten in her robe of white. 
So she let the brown one drop and blow away. 
Leaving her the white one all so fine and gay. 



Bye-and-bye the sunshine faded from her view ; 
How poor Blossom shivered as it colder grew ; 
Oh, for (hat warm wrapper lying on the ground : 
Ah! Jack Frost will nip her — he is prowling round. 



Ah! poor Cherry Blossom ! she in foolish pride 
Changed her proper clothing, took a cold and died. 
All ye little Blossoms, hear me and take care- 
Go not clad loo lightly, and of pride beware. 
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TIGERS. 

S not this a terrible-looking creature ? See 
how his fierce eyes glare ! This is a tiger; 

I a creature as large, as strong, and as active 

as the lion ; not so majestic or grand-look- 
ing, perhaps, but more graceful in form 
and movement, besides being superior in 
the beauty of its fur. In colour the tiger is 
a tawny yellow, with broad dark stripes 

crossing the body and limbs, as you see in the picture ; 

while the under part of the body, the chest, throat, and 
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the long hair which tufts each side of the face, are almost 
white. 

Although rather bright in colour, few animals can hide 
themselves more thoroughly than the tiger in underwood 
or among rocks. It will lie concealed so cleverly, crouch- 
ing down in dry dusky jungle grass, that it may almost be 
trodden upon without being seen. Its step, too, is so quiet 
and stealthy, that no sound gives notice of the terrible 
creature's approach. 

Tigers are only found in x\sia, and indeed only in the 
southern countries of that continent, Some parts of 
India are so infested by these creatures, that many thou- 
sands of the native Indians are killed by them every year. 
It is supposed that tigers do not naturally, or by instinct, 
prey upon human beings ; but if, pressed by hunger, they 
have once tasted human flesh, they prefer it to anything 
else. Such tigers are called by the Indians, *' man-eaters." 
One of them will sometimes lurk for weeks together near 
some frequented road, where there is any jungle or other 
shelter for concealment, and carry off victims almost daily, 
— or rather nightly, for that is their usual time for seeking 
prey. Sometimes a man-eater will haunt the neighbour- 
hood of some particular village till it is deserted, some of 
the poor villagers being devoured, and the rest at last being 
driven away from their homes by sheer terror. Tiger-hunt- 
ing is a favourite sport with Englishmen in India. They 
go out mounted upon elephants, and being raised up so 
high, they can approach and shoot the tigers with com- 
paratively little risk. 

I remember once, when I was in India, having rather a 
narrow escape of being attacked by a tiger myself. I was 
staying at a place called Ootacamund, in the Neilgherry 
hills — a place which people go to in search of health, for 
the sake of the cool fresh air of the mountains. I was one 
of a rather large party, all on horseback, who were return- 
ing home one evening up the road that winds along the 
mountain side. We had some native servants with us who 
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were on foot, and as it was getting dusk, these men were 
carrying lighted torches, on purpose to keep off wild 
animals, which generally dare not approach fire. 

We had come to a part of the road where, on one side, 
there was a steep descent, almost a precipice, sinking 
down all the way to the foot of the mountain; while oiv 
the other side, the hill rose up, and was covered with trees, 
under which grew shrubs and tall grass. I think I was a 
little in advance of the others, when suddenly my horse 
started, and nearly went over the edge of the precipice : 
then he began trembling in every limb. I coaxed and 
petted him, but he only answered my caresses by plunging 
and rearing. This was extraordinary in Rajah, who was 
an Arab of sweet and gentle temper. A cry from one of 
the native torch-bearers attracted my attention : I looked 
in the direction in which the man was pointing ; and there, 
in the deep shadow under the trees, I saw two fiery balls 
shining in the darkness. They were the greedy eyes of a 
tiger, watching us. Rajah did not give me an opportunity 
of seeing more, for he sprang forward, and tore up the 
mountain road as hard as he could gallop. 

While Rajah was carrying me out of reach of danger, 
the tiger sprang out, and, in spite of the blazing torches, 
seized one of the native servants. It happened luckily 
that som6^of the gentlemen of our party had rifles (for we 
had been out upon a sort of shooting expedition), and one 
of them shot the beast right through the heart, killing it 
on the spot. 

The poor servant was badly hurt, but he was carried 
home, and I remember that he afterwards recovered. The 
dead tiger was carried back with us also. His feet were 
tied together, and he was slung, body downwards, upon a 
long pole, the ends of which rested on men's shoulders. 
In this way he was carried off in triumph. His skin was 
afterwards made into a rug, and I have sat with my feet 
upon it many a time. 



KIT-CAT. 

OUSE-HUNTER, kit-cat, 
Running up stairs, 

Going to the parliament 
On his own affairs. 
On his head scarlet cap. 
Sword by his side ; 

Like a gallant gentleman. 

In glory and in pride. 

Kit-cat, mouse-hunter, 
Best stay at home ; 
Pussy-cats may lose their tails 
Who too boldly roam. 
Ere you go to parliament. 
Best that you think twice : 
Stay at home — fight the rats — 
Gobble up the mice ! 



But our poor young pussy-cat 
Made a great mistake ;, 
Like many an ambitious cat. 
He got into a scrape : 
He adopted wicked ways, 
By police was taken, — 
Lapping surreptitious milk, 
Stealing scraps of bacon. 

Mouse-hunter, kit-cat, 
Caged and in disgrace. 
Wonders now regretfully 
Why he left his place. 
And all the mice delighted 
To see him sore bestead, 
Play all day at high jinks 
Right over Pussy's head. 



LITTLE SPF.CKLY. 
CHAPTER II. 

,^^ DEATH OF BIJOU. — I TAKE HIS PLACE. 

i(^/N describing the acquaintances of my childhood, 
^mah. while I- lived in the yard among the cows and 
^!n poultry, I have said nothing about the grey hen, 
^^^ my mother ; yet I felt a great affection for her. I am 
' J sorry to say, though, she did not thoroughly return it. 
My presence never seemed to console her for the loss of 
my seven little brothers and sisters : she appeared always 
to be looking for them, and sometimes would rush sud- 
denly into the midst of some group of strange chickens, as 
if she thought they might be hers. At night, however, I 
always rested on the perch by her side ; there I sheltered 
myself under her wing, and making myself warm and com- 
fortable, slept the peaceful sleep of innocence. 

One morning 1 awoke shivering with cold. Even before 
opening my eyes, I made a movement to press closer to 
my mother's side, but instead of meeting with her soft 
warm body and sheltering wing, I received a peck from a 
sharp beak, which made me open my eyes quite wide in a 
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moment. I found myself perched between two hens of my 
acquaintance, but my good mother was no longer there. 
All the morning I looked about for her in the stable and 
the yard in vain, and never did a poor chicken feel more 
despair in her little heart. To add to my grief, Monsieur 
Duval, for whom I had begun to feel a sort of affection, 
did not make his appearance that day as usual. Towards 
evening Madame Roux, who saw me wandering about with 
a distressed look, said to me, — 

** Why, my little Speckly, your godfather must be ill, I 
fear." Then added, speaking to herself: '* I don't believe 
he has missed coming to buy eggs before one day these 
ten years." 

The next afternoon at his usual hour of coming, I ven- 
tured out on to the pavement to watch for him, and was 
delighted to see him hastening towards me. Madame 
Roux seemed just as glad to see him as I was. 

** Were you ill yesterday, my good gentleman ? " said 
she. 

" I was not ill, madame," he replied, **but, as you may 
suppose, something extraordinary happened." Then after 
a deep sigh, he added, *' Bijou, the paroquet of my mamma, 
died suddenly." 

Madame Roux did not seem much affected by this news; 
she only asked simply, " And was your mother very fond 
of the creature ? ' ' 

*' It was her amusement and her society. Her health is 
feeble; and- this terrible event upset her completely: to- 
day she is better, though — much better." 

'* You must buy her another paroquet, and the good 
lady will be consoled." 

Monsieur Duval shook his head. ** You do not know 
my mother," said he. "Bijou will never be replaced by 
another paroquet : but if she would consent to let a dove, 
or some other bird, inhabit the cage, I think it would con- 
sole her rather than to see it empty. I must look for some 
bird." 
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** You need not look far," said Madame Roux, handing 
him the eggs as usual. '* Will you have little Speckly ? 
It is such a funny and amusing little creature ! ' ' 

I was standing close to them, perched on one leg, listen- 
ing to their conversation, and this proposal rather startled 
me. 

"A good idea: Speckly is charming," replied the old 
professor, looking about for me at a distance through his 
spectacles, and not seeing that I was close to his feet. 
"I have often talked to mamma about that little chicken, 
and she is curious to see it. But I am afraid it would dis- 
tress your little boy to part with it." 

" Oh, if his wishes are to be consulted," replied Madame 
Roux, '* not a chicken would ever be put into a saucepan, 
or on to a spit. When I had the mother of Speckly killed 
yesterday morning, he was quite miserable. But you are 
welcome to the chicken, if you like to have it." 

I trembled as I listened to those words of Madame 
Roux ; they gave me an idea, though not a very clear 
one, of what had happened to my mother. As she finished 
speaking, she stooped down, and seized me suddenly 
before I had time to think of escaping. 

*' What, was it there so close to me all the time?" 
asked the professor. 

*' Yes, indeed,'' she replied, "and with its head all on 
one side, exactly like a person who is listening : it is the 
drollest little creature ! How will you carry it, sir — will 
yo J have a basket ? ' ' 

'* No ; mamma would scold me for carrying a basket : 
she thinks a great deal of appearances. I will carry it 
in my hand, and keep it under my coat, like this." 

" That will do.: in truth the creature isn't larger than 
one's fist. But let me have it for a moment." 

I fancied she was going to kiss me on the head, as 
Melina sometimes did ; but Madame Roux was not senti- 
mental: she only felt my crop, and said, "Yes, it has 
dined well this morning : you can take it now, sir." 
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I was carried off, clasped between the long bony fingers 
of Monsieur Duval. Confused thoughts floated through 
my brain : 1 was sorry to leave the cows, the brown horse, 
and all the chickens ; 1 regretted also parting with Httle 
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Pierre Roux, Melina, and even the old cobbler ; but at the 
same time an intense curiosity made me long to see the 
world, and visit new scenes. The way in which I was 
carried, hidden under the coat, prevented me from seeing 
anything as we passed through the street ; I only knew we 
had arrived at the end of our journey by hearing my new 
master say in a cheerful manner, — 

"• Mamma, mamma, guess what I have brought you ! " 

'* Some eggs, I hope," replied a shrill cross voice. 

** Ah, but something more besides : only guess ! " 

** Jules," replied the voice, ** you know I don't like your 
jokes ; what a great ninny you must be to ask riddles of 
your old mother." 

" Well, then, look ! " With these words he thrust me 
out under the nose of a very old woman — an extremely 
old woman ! — who gave me a sharp slap on the head, 
saying, — 

" Take away the creature, Jules ! What is it ? — what 
is it?" 

** It's a chicken, but one which has quite the look of a 
partridge. See what a pretty head, and what plumage ! 
No, no, Speckly is no common chicken." 

" Oh, it's. your little Speckly that I've heard you speak 
about, is it, you great baby ? " 

'* Yes, it is little Speckly; and Madame Roux has given 
it to me for you." 

** Is it to be eaten ? " asked his mother. 

I felt the fingers that held me tremble : — '* No, no, it is 
to amuse us ; you'll see how it will amuse us." 

** My poor Jules, I cannot enter into such fancies ; take 
away your chicken, pray ! " 

*' Well, but first just see it hop about." Saying this, he 
bent down to place me on the ground* At the moment I 
heard a slight noise, and he drew himself up quickly, ex- 
claiming, — 

** Gracious me ! the eggs J " 

"What are you thinking of ? " cried the old lady, half 
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rising from her seat. ** Why didn't you place the eggs in 
safety before playing with this animal ? " 

He unbuttoned his coat carefully, and gently thrust his 
hand into the breast pocket. " Mamma, mamma, there's 
one remaining : yes, yours is not broken. I had better 
go at once and prepare your dinner for you." 

He carried me out of the room with him, and we passed 
through a kitchen into a small yard, in a corner of which 
was a shed, where charcoal and wood were kept. Here he 
put n)e on the ground, and saying he hoped I should like 
my bedroom, took up a large basket, and turning it upside 
down, placed it over me on the ground ; he then left me 
there a prisoner. After a little time he came back, and 
brought me a morsel of bread sopped in water ; but I was 
too miserable to eat. 

I passed the night in despair, and scarcely slept at all. 
In the morning the professor came again, and lifting up 
the basket, scattered some crumbs of bread to me. Far 
from remarking my dejected air, he only said, — " A good 
appetite this morning, my little pet : it is very clear your 
new life pleases you." I never regretted so much that I 
had not received the gift of speech as at that moment : 
how I should have liked to tell the truth to my worthy 
master I When I had eaten a little, he took me up like a 
parrot upon his long bony finger, and carried me to the old 
lady, who was seated in a worn-out easy chair, sipping her 
coffee. She condescended to stroke my head. 

'* It is a pretty chicken, certainly," said she, placing a 
crumb of bread in my beak, •* but after all it is only a 
chicken.'* 

'* Mamma, if you would have it in the cage, everybody 
would take it for some rare bird." 

'* How silly you are, Jules ! I will not have it in the 
cage, nor in the sitting-room either. Take it back lo the 
basket ; and pray see that it .does not wander about the 
yard ; it may annoy our neighbours." 

Jules, who had hoped that r should be a companion to 
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him, and cheer and amuse him in his home, sighed deeply; 
but he obeyed his mother and took me back to my basket. 

Then I began to reflect. " It is quite clear,*' said I to 
myself, •* that my poor master has a very kind heart, but 
is absolutely without common sense. He would Jeave me 
to die of melancholy and solitude in this gloomy shed 
without knowing that he was doing me an unkindness. I 
must seek for some means of escape." 

Exerting all my strength, I tried to lift up the edge of 
the basket with my beak, but could not move it. Then I 
began to work with my claws to dig a hole in the ground 
underneath the edge: In this I was more successful : I 
soon got my head through the hole; and, with a great 
push and a struggle, forced my body through after it. 

My heart beat quickly on finding I was free, and I set to 
work to examine my dwelling. I soon discovered that, 
beyond the miserable yard, was a pleasant garden, with 
grass, and trees, and flowers. I contrived to enter it 
through a railing ; and there I spent a great part of the 
day very happily, though keeping timidly concealed among 
the plants and shrubs. Towards evening I returned to my 
basket, when I perceived that in getting out I had moved 
it a little, so that the hole was now quite within the rim. 
While considering what to do, I heard my master comings 
and hid behind the basket. As he lifted it up, murmuring 
some words of kindness, I slipped underneath, and, with 
all the help of his big spectacles, he never perceived that 
I was not there at first. 

My walk had done me good. I both ate and slept well 
after it. 
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THE WATER-MILL. 



'* Any grist for the mill ? 

How merrily it goes ! 
Flap, flap, flap, flap. 

While the water flows. 



Round-about, and round-about. 
The heavy mill-stones grind. 

And the dust flies all about the mill 
And makes the miller bKnd. 
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** Any gnat for the miU ? " 

The )oIly fiuaaaer paecks 
His waggjem whh a heavy load 

Of very heavy sacks. 
Noisily, oh noisily, 

The raill-stones turn about ; 
You cannot make the miller hear 

Unless you scream and shout. 

** Any grist for the mill ? " 

The bakers come and go ; 
They bring their empty sacks to fill, 

Ajid leave them down below. 
The dusty miller and his men 

Fill all the-sacks they bring, 
And while they go about their work. 

Right merrily they sing. 

*• Any grist for the mill ? *' 

Alas ! it will not go ; 
The river, too, is standing still, 

The ground is white with snow. 
And when the frosty weather comes, 

And freezes up the streams ; 
The miller only heaars the mill 

And grinds the corn in dreams. 

Living close beside the mill, 

The miller's girls and boys 
Always play at make-believe, 

Biecause they have. no toys. 
" Any grist for the mill? '' 

The elder brothers shout. 
While all the IHtle petticoats 

Go whirling round about. 

The miller's little boys and girls 

Rejoice to see the snow. 
** Good father, play with us to-day; 

You cannot work, you know. 



THE WATER-MILL. 

We will be the mill-stones, 

And you shall be the wheel ; 
We'll pelt each other with the snow, 

AnH ir cViall ha »1 1 
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PUZZLE-PAGE. 



See, children, if you can guess this puzzle page. One of 
these objects begins with B, two with C, two with H, and 
one with K. 



WATCHING THE BLACKSMITH. 
What fun it is to stand at the door of a bJack- 
smith's forge, and watch the men at work 
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inside! No wonder you little people take a 
delight in it, and — 

'* Love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And watch the burning sparks that fly, 

Like chaff from a threshing floor." 

Iron becomes quite soft when it is heated — so soft 
that two pieces can be joined together, when hot, as 
easily as hot sealing wax. The blacksmith, how- 
ever, does not make his iron quite so soft as this, 
but he just makes it red-hot, and then puts it on his 
anvil and hammers it into the shape he wants with 

his great hammer. The blacksmith in the picture 
is making a horse-shoe, and he will soon nail it 
on a horse's hoof. This does not hurt the horses, 
because their feet arc hard and horny, and are 
called hoofs. 



SCRAPS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

KING ALFRED. 

TOLD you in my last scrap of history how the 
Anglo-Saxons, after coming over to England — 
or Britain, as it was then called — to help the in- 
habitants against the Picts and Scots, turned 
their arms against the poor Britons themselves, 
and gradually conquered the country. The Saxon rule in 
England lasted about six hundred years; then they were 
conquered in turn; — but this conquest I shall describe to 
you another day. 

When the Saxons first established themselves in Eng- 
and, they divided the country into seven different little king- 
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doms ; and this is called in History the time of the Hep- 
tarchy : but at last a king named Egbert conquered all the 
others, and made himself master of the whole. Egbert's 
grandson, Alfred, is the only one among the Saxon kings 
of whom I have anything to tell that would amuse you. 

For some time before Alfred came to the throne, the 
country had suffered dreadfully from repeated invasions 
by a savage arid warlike people, called Danes or North- 
men. These people came over in ships from Norway and 
Denmark. They used to attack towns near the sea-coast, 
pillaging and committing great cruelties ; then they would 
retreat to their ships, and sail away with their plunder. 
But just before Alfred began to reign, they came over in 
much larger numbers than before, and advanced far into 
the country. Alfred fought several battles with them, and 
gained some victories, but was at last defeated. Then he 
was obliged to hide himself, while he sent messengers to a 
distance to collect another army. 

He disguised himself as a peasant, and stayed for some 
time at a cottage, whose owners really belieyed him to be 
of the same rank as themselves. It is said that one dav 
when he sat in the cottage, the farmer's wife scolded him 
for not doing any work to earn his living. Then, by way 
of making him useful, she desired him to watch some 
cakes, which were being baked at the fire, while she went 
out, and to turn them, and see that they did not bum. 
But Alfred's mind was busy with other thoughts, and when 
the good dame returned, she found the cakes burnt to 
cinders. The story goes that she not only called him all 
sorts of names, but boxed his ears soundly ; and that he 
took it quite good-temperedly. You may fancy how 
astonished and ashamed she was, when, soon afterwards, 
some of his messengers, coming back, knelt to him, and 
addressed him as the king. 

While his army was collecting, Alfred ventured into the 
Danish camp disguised as a harper. In the picture you 
see him there in the tent of the Danish chief, Guthrum, 
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playing and singing to the savagie warriors while they 
feast. He delighted them by singing all about war and 
daring exploits. Alfred remained in the Danish camp for 
several days, and observed the weak parts where it might 
be attacked. He found out, too, that the Danes took no 
precautions against a surprise, as they thought that Alfred 
himself was dead, and had no idea that another English > 
army was being formed. 

Having learnt all this, he joined his army, attacked the 
Danish camp unexpectedly upon different sides at once, 
Jcilled great numbers of the Danes, and made all the rest 
prisoners. Among the prisoners was Guthrum himself. 
But having once conquered them, Alfred treated the Danes 
with great mercy. He gave them a part of the country to 
live in, lying along the eastern coast, which was the very 
part most exposed to invasion from Denmark. He hoped 
they would settle down into good subjects, and having" 
lands and houses of their own, would defend them agairist 
the attacks of their own countrymen. At the same time 
he persuaded Guthrum to become a Christian ; and the 
Danish warriors generally followed the example of their 
chief. 

Alfred came to the throne in the year 871, at the age of 
twenty-two, and reigned thirty years. In English history 
he is generally called Alfred the Great. Indeed, no better 
king ever ruled in England : he made many wise and use- 
ful laws, and was great in peace as well as in war. 

Rather more than a hundred years after the death of 
Alfned, a Danish king, named Canute, sat on the throne 
of England, and I have something to tell you about him 
also. He came to the throne in this way: The Danes had 
obtained possession of a considerable part of the country, 
and it was agreed between the Saxon king, Edmund Iron- 
side, and Canute that they should reign jointly over Eng- 
land. Peace was made upon these terms, but Edmund 
dying soon afterwards, Canute continued: to reign alone. 

He was a wise and good prince, very superior to the 
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Danish chiefs generally. He was a Christian, too, which 
the Danes were not all even at that time, and the following 
story shows his Christian piety: — 

One day he was walking with some of his courtiers on 
the sea shore, when, thinking to please and flatter him, 
they called him the " King of the sea." Canute told them 
to bring a seat, and place it at the edge of the water. He 
sat down, and as the tide w^ls rising, the waves came roll- 
ing up. He bade the waves retire, and not wet his feet ; 
but of course they came on all the same. Then Canute, 
turning to his courtiers, rebuked them for calling him king 
of the sea, telling them it was only God who could say to 
th« sea — " Thusfar shall ye:corae, and no ftirther." 

Canute was succeeded by his two sons, but, after them, 
the crown returned to the Saxon line of kings. 



" DWELL IN LOVE." 

Look at this dear kind grandpapa ! See how his little 
grandchildren cluster round him. There are a great 
many of them, are there not ? I am sorry to say that, in 
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their anxiety to get close to grandpapa, some of the little 
people poke their elbows into other little people's eyes, and 
not a few angry words are heard. Then dear gentle 
grandpapa is obliged to tell the children how much this 
distresses him ; and, sitting down, with the little ones 
clustered round him, he repeats the following verses to 

them : — 

• 

" Little children, dwell in love ! " — 

Speaketh one whose spirit's eye 

Brightest glories could descry 
Of the better world above. 
All who God would truly know. 

All who vvould His favour gain, 

And a place in heaven obtain. 

Signs of love must ever show. 

** Little children, dwell in love ; " — 
Thinking ever Who did come 
From His Father's heavenly home. 

That He might our sins remove ; 

And might let us clearly see 
In His life and in His dying. 
Lowly, pure, and self-denying. 
What the child of God must be. 



" Little children, dwell in love ! " — 
Seeking ever to fulfil 
All your Father's holy will : 
This shall truest wisdom prove : 
This shall bless your worldly way, 
Lowly though it be and poor ; 
Making death itself the door 
To the realms of endless day. 



MAMMA'S SUNDAY TALK. 



PARABLES OF OUR LORD: 
THE SOWEK. 

OME round me now, my dear children, 
and I will explain to you to-day the 
parable of the Sower. I have told you 
i^at crowds of people generally followed 
our Savionr about to listen to His teach- 
ing, and you may suppose that among 
so man^, His words were received in 
very different ways by different people. Some accepted 
His teaching in a right spirit ; loving and revering their 
Instructor, and firmly resolving to obey the word of God. 
Some, on the other hand, paid attention to His words 
while they were being spoken, hut went away and thought 
no more about them. Others went away intending to live 
a new life, but had not firmness eaough to keep their good 
resolves, and soon became sinful as before. Others, again, 
were angry when they found that, In order to act up to 
Christ's precepts, they must give up so much that they 
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liked in the world, and th^ rejected His teaching alto 
gether. 

Now our Saviour k»ew the hearts of all these people, 
and He told this parable, partly to show them that He 
understood their thoughts, and partly by way of teaching 
them how the word of God should be received. 

This is the parable, as given by St. Mark :-^** Behold, 
there went out a sower to sow his seed : and it came to 
pass, as he sowed, some fell by the wayside, and the fowls 
of the air came and devoured it up. And some fell on 
stony ground, where it had not much earth ; and immedi- 
ately it sprang up, because it had no depth of earth : but 
when the sun was up, iit was. scorched ; and because it had 
no root, it withered away. And some fell among thorns, 
and the thorns grew up, and choked it, and it yielded no 
fruit. But other seed fell on good ground, and did yield 
fruit that sprang up and increased; and brought forth, 
some thirty, and some sixty, and some a hundredfold." 

The disciples themselves do not seem at first to have 
thoroughly understood thie parable, for when they were 
alone with Jesus, they asked Him to explain to them th© 
exact meaning of it. Then our Lord told them that the 
seed which the sower sowed was the word of God. That 
which fell by the wayside signified words spoken to such 
as hear, but do not believe what they hear. The seed 
scattered on the rock s^g^nified the word of the Lord spoken 
to those who at first feceive it joyfully, but whose hearts 
are hard as rock, and therefore the word takes no root ; 
and when temptation comes, they find it more difficult to 
do right than wrong, and they give way to temptation. 
The seed sown anoLQiig thorns meant the Word of Salva- 
tion, spoken in the ears of people whose minds are occu- 
pied with the cares, or ricfass, or pleasures of this world : 
in them the Word brings forth no fruit, because the things 
of this world choke it, as thorns would choke the corn, and 
prevent it fronv springing up in the field. But the seed 
sown on good ground, which bringeth forth fruit, signified 
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the Word of God, spoken in the ears of those who treasure 
it in their hearts, and keep it always. 

So you see, my darlings, you must first try to understand 
what is the will of God in all things ; and then strive to 
follow and obey it. Try, my little ones, with all your 
strength to be like the good ground in which the seed was. 
sown, so that you may bear fruit of righteoudhess. 

But it is not by your own strength alone that the Word 
of Gftd can thus bring forth fruit ; you must always remem- 
ber — 

That as thou art weak and frail, 
Naught on earth can thee avail 
But thy prayers ! — On bended knee 
Ask the Lord to succour thee. 



Vol. III., No. 2^ 



SOME OF MY LITTLE FRIENDS: 

KATIE AND HER MAGPIE. . 

HOUGH I put Katie and her magpie 

together as if they were both friends of 

mine, you must not suppose that I 

liked the magpie in the same way as 

the little girl. Katie lived in a cottage 

in the country ; her father was only a 

labourer, and her mother had not good 

health, so Katie, who was the oldest of 

■ the family, was quite a little motherkin 

to all her brothers and sisters, — a busy, 

careful, painstaking little motherkin. 

But she had a large loving heart; and, besides her father 

and mother, brothers and sisters, she loved, I think, every 

living creature on the earth and in the air. 

When I made Katie's acquaintance she was about eight 
or nine years old. I had a house in the neighbourhood 
for the summer, and hearing that a poor woman was ill in 
one of the cottages, I went to pay her a visit and see what 
I could do for her. This was the mother of Katie. As I 
approached the cottage, I saw Katie herself standing at 
the door : she was busy with some needlework which she 
had in her hand ; but at the same time she contrived not 
only to watch a little brother and sister who were at play 
outside, but to keep her eye upon a cradle which was on 
the floor inside, ready to give it a rock should the baby 
wake up or appear restless. Jack, the magpie, was hop- 
ping about close to his little mistress, and as I reached the 
cottage he flew up and perched upon her shoulder. It 
was a pretty picture, and I liked the good, useful, unselfish 
child from the moment I saw her. 

The mother was in bed in a room upstairs, where I went 
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to see her. After we had talked of her own ailments for 
some time, I inquired about the little girl I had seen at the 
door. The poor mother spoke of her daughter's goodness 
and usefulness with tears in her eyes, and described her cha- 
racter just as I imagined it from what I had seen of her. 

As I was leaving the cottage I stopped to speak to 
Katie, and to admire her magpie, which was still perched 
upon her shoulder. She told me that she had had the 
magpie ever since it was a little fledgling, when a neigh- 
bour had 'taken it from its nest and given it to her. 

" I daresay you are very fond of it ? '' I said. 

"Ah, indeed, ma'am," replied the child; "I do love 
Jack dearly. He do seem to know a' most everything I 
says to him ; he do sure/y. And I've taught Jack to dance 
too." Then, looking rather shy, she added : '* Maybe 
you'd like to see him dcuice, ma'am ? " 

I assured her I should like it very much ; so Katie put 
the magpie down on the ground, and began to hum a 
tune. Whereupon the curious bird stuck his head on one 
side and hopped about in a way that was really very like a 
person dancing. Directly Katie ceased humming, the bird 
stopped dancing, and putting its head more on one side 
than ever, said slowly and distinctly, "Jack's a good boy." 

Katie's mother soon became better, but I continued to 
pay frequent visits to the cottage, for the sake of seeing 
Katie and her magpie. I liked the little girl more and 
more the oftener I saw her ; and as for Jack, each time I 
saw him he seemed to have learnt some new trick, and to 
talk more plainly. How wonderful he might have become 
at last there is no telling, for I regret to say poor Jack met 
with an untimely death. 

One day when I went to see my little friend I came upon 
a very sad scene. At a short distance from the cottage 
stood Katie, with her little brother and sister, one on each 
side of her. She held the magpie in her arms, but he was 
stretched out at full length upon his back, with his head 
^anging down, quite limp. The poor bird was dead, and 
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I had arrived just in time to see him buried. In front of 
the children was a hole ready dug in the ground, and 
Tommy, who had just been digging it with an old broken 
spade, knelt there with upraised hands, ready to take the 
dead magpie and place it in its grave. Little Polly was 
giving Jack a kiss, pressing her pretty rosy lips to his 
beak by way of saying good-bye. Katie herself, mean 
while, w^s taking a last look at her poor pet, with the tears 
fast trickling down her cheeks. 

So there was an end of Jack, with all his clever tricks. 
I had seen him only a day or two before, quite brisk and 
bonny, and I was really sort}- for him, though still more 
sorry for the poor little mourners who were going to bury 
him. Katie told me how it happened. Jack had been let 
out of his cage the morning before as usual, and went 
flying about among the trees and over the fields ; but as 
he often did this, being away sometimes for hours, but 
always returning home again, his absence caused no Sur- 
prise or uneasiness. In the evening the poor bird came 
fluttering in at the cottage door, wounded and bleeding. 
He had been shot. His little mistress nursed him till late 
at night, and then he died. 

I afterwards learnt that Jack had been shot bya farmer, 
who of course did not know that he was a tame bird. The 
farmer was very sorry, and offered to find another pet biid 
for Katie; but she refused, saying no bird could be the 
same to her as Jack. 



AFTER THE PANTOMIME. 

EE what comes of taking you little people 

to the pantomime ! We had been to 

Drury Lane to see the wonderful Yokes 

family perform, and to Hengler's circus, 

when o:ie morning, on entering the nursery 

to learn what the children were making such 

a noise about, I came upon a curious scene. 

There was Master Johnny standing upon his head, and 

giving a sofa cushion a dance upon his feet, with his face 

" quite purple from the peculiarity of his position. Peter 

was thumping a drum, playing a fife, and dancing, all at 

once. Cissy was skipping in time to the music ; and there 

was our little Horace, with a cocked hat on his head, and 

a sword in his hand, performing a sort of war dance. 
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WALK'D AND I WALK'D. 
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I walk'd and I walk'd, 

And what do you think ? 

I came to the trough 

Where the horse waisat drkik; 
I cried, "Go aloiig! Come, gee- 
up, old Spot ! " 
And off he ran with a trot, trot, 

trot ; 
Trot, trot, trot, trot, teot^ trot! 
Off he ran with a trot, trot, trot ! 



I walk'd and T walk'd, 
And came at last 
To where the sheep were 
AH folded fast ; 
I cried-thtough the crack of the 

fence, " Hurrah!" 
The oM sheep answer'd with 

" Baa, baa, baa ; . 
Baa, baa, laaa, baa, baa, baa!" 
The old sheep answer'd with 
"Baa, baa, baa! " 



I walk'd and I walk'd, 
And reached the pond 
Of which all the ducks 
And the ducklings are fond ; 
I saw them swim forward, I saw 

them swim back, 
[ heard them clamour out 

"Quack, quack, quack; 
Quack, quack, quack, quack, 

quack, quack! " 
And heard them all clamour out 
" Quack, quack, quack! ** 
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I walk'd and I walk'd,- 

And on did pass, 

And came to. the field 

Where the cows eat the grass; 
I made them a bow, and said, 

*" "How d'ye do?" 

The cows all answer'd me, 

"Moo, moo, moo;, [moo!" 

Moo, moo, moo, moo, moo. 

The cows all answer'd me, 

" Moo, moo, moo! " 

I walk'd and I walk'd; - 
And reach'd the house 
Where Towzer kept watching 
As still as a niouse ; 
When I came near, I called out 

"Old Tow!" . 
And Towzer answer'd with 

" Bow^ wow, wow ; 
Bow, wow, wow, . bow, wow, 

, wow!" 
Towzer he answer'd with " Bow, 
wow, wow! " 
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CHAPTER III. 

EFORE a week had passed from the time 

, I left the yard of the cow-keeper, to Uvt 

with Monsieur Duval, I had settled down 

into quite an agreeable way of life. 

Every morning, after my master had 

brought me my breakfast, I crept out 

from under the basket, and left the shed, 

taking care to return by the time he 

usually paid me another visit. Meanwhile I enjoyed my 

freedom, and amused myself. Sometimes I went into the 

garden, and sat perched on the low branches of the trees 

there ; sometimes I wandered about the house, and made 

acquaintance with the people living in it. 

The most intimate friendship I formed was with the 
family of a charcoal -seller. His shop was on the ground- 
floor, looking upon the street, and there I passed some 
happy hours. Every one of the family had a black face 
and black hands, — from the father, who was a good- 
tempered, thick-set little man, down to the youngest child, 
a fat baby, who delighted to roll about in the dust of the 
charcoal. The mother was pleased to see him do this : she 
only laughed as he made himself blacker and blacker, and 
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would say, — '* See how naturally he takes to the charcoal : 
he'll follow his father's trade some day;" 

Among these humble friends, I was always kindly re- 
ceived. No doubt I should have been glad if they some- 
times washed their faces, in the midst of which their white 
teeth shone so strangely ; but after all it was the trade by 
which they lived that made them black, and it showed 
good sense to give themselves up thoroughly to their 
business. They added many a nice little morsel to the 
two regular meals my master gave me; and I will just 
describe one of my visits to this family, to give a general 
idea of them all. 

I trotted in just as they were finishing their dinner: it 
was my usual time. I found the little Joseph — that was 
the name of the youngest — looking as if a white beard had 
grown upon hijs black face, his chin being all smeared with 
the bread ^nd milk he had been eating. He was laughing 
with all his might at his big brother, who was hiding his 
own face with his hands, and peeping through his fingers 
at Joseph. The mother was clearing the things off the 
table, and at the same time teaching Genevieve — her 
daughter — how to carry the plates and dishes without 
breaking them. Directly I went in, everyone noticed me ; 
and some crumbs of bread were scattered for me on the 
ground. - But presently I was put on the table to feed 
there, where they could look at me better, for they liked 
to see me enjoy myself. 

Ilfy master, Monsieur Duval, was always the same : good, 
gentle, obedient to his mother, and kind to me. In spite 
of the old lady's objection to me, I often found my way 
into the room where she was sitting without her knowing 
it; though more frequently I went to visit her son in his 
own little miserable bedroom. He used to spend most 
part of the day in writing, — that is, in copying papers. 
He seemed to have but little to do as a teacher of writing, 
though that was what he considered his proper employ- 
ment. 
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WHILE THEV * 



And now I must describe something which puzzled me 
at the time, and has puzzled me ever since, even with the 
great experience of human beings, and their ways, which 
1 have had : I mean the interest they take in what are 
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called politics. Indeed, I never have been able to under- 
stand what politics mean. * On the ground-floor of the 
house was a room occupied by an old man and three young 
ones. It had the word ** Office" written on the outside 
of the door ; and they seemed to be very busy all day, 
writing, or adding up accounts. The window of the room 
looked upon the garden, and there, perched upon a tree, 
I could always see what went on inside. About the middle 
of the day they had their dinner brought in to them, and 
they rested from their work for half an hour. With the 
dinner was brought a newspaper — an enormous sheet 
printed all over, and one of them read this out to the 
others while they ate. My master generally paid them a 
visit just about this time, on purpose to hear the news- 
paper read, ^nd very often he read it to them himself 

I had often watched this old man and his clerks at their 
work, and had come to the conclusion that those who write 
in offices, if not very cheerful or healthy-looking, are at 
all events very quiet, dull, peaceable sort of people ; but 
while they listened to the newspaper their natures seemed 
to change. They became excited and angry : sometimes 
they thumped the table with their hands till the glasses 
and plates jumped about, and sometimes they quarrelled 
with each other. My master, who was generally the most 
peaceable and tranquil of human beings, often returned 
to his own room, after these readings, quite agitated and 
red in the face. 

Here was an enigma for a poor little chicken ! How 
could this excitement be caused by the printed words on 
these large sheets of paper ? It was all about politics I 
knew, for I often heard the word used; but what did 
politics mean? I often, think that, although I. am gifted 
by nature with the strange power of understanding the 
language of human brings, my little brain is not able to 
take in the meaning of all they, talk about. I have found 
out other instances of this, which I shall tell my readers 
of further on in the story of my adventures. 
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My happy tranquil life was soon disturbed by a ^rea* 
trouble. A certain old woman, called Madame Ba*!'^"' 
took it into her head to set up a stall in the street, juSt ^1 
the side of our door. She brought her little table an*^ her 
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Stool every morning, and placed them against the wall of 
the house ; there she sat all day long, knitting stockings, 
and selling pins, buttons, boot-laces, thread, to the 
passers-by. She hald a cruel expression of face, and I 
knew from the first she was my enemy. One day I heard 
her say that she liked neither children nor animals ; and 
she often put out her foot to kick me when I ran past 
her. 

I was so afraid of this old woman that I no longer went 
to see the family of the charcoal-seller as often as I used, 
for to reach his shop I had to pass in front of her stall. I 
missed the companionship of the charcoal-seller's children, 
and grew quite sad. My other acquaintances were all old 
people, and their society was not cheerful for me. About 
this time, too, my poor master began to neglect me : his 
fnother was ill, which made him vefy unhappy ; I think he 
was unhappy also because he had no money. 

One morning he forgot to bring me my breakfast ; and, 
after waiting some time, I crfept out from my basket, and 
went quietly to the door of the room where he and his 
mother usually sat. The door was a little way open, and 
I peeped in. My master's mother was sitting up in bed, 
supported by pillows ; and, seated on a chair by her side, 
was my enemy, Madame Baillon, who kept the stall in the 
street : she had come in to sit with the old lady while her 
son was out. 

As I peeped in, she was taking a pinch of snuff, and 
saying,-;^** But you look better this morning, madame, — 
indeed you do ; though your son told me, as he went out, 
that he was very anxious about you still." 

" Oh, his anxiety doesn't bring us in money, Madame 
Baillon." 

** Biit indeed, madame, with his fine education your son 
ought to grow rich." 

The old lady clasped her withered hands together and 
exclaimed, — ** Don't talk to me of fine education. Jules 
ought to have followed his father's calling, and been a 
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tailor. Now he calls himself a professor of writing, hut 
all the employment he has is to copy papers, which 
scarcely supplies, him with bread to eat. Hejs plever 
with: his hands — he would have. made a good taijor ; • but 
his head is weak, and he is no better now ^an.an old 
baby.:" . .. . : . . ^ ;,> j •• ., . ; 

/' Itis.true.he has odd fancies," said Madame Baillon: 
** for instance, think of his wishing to Iceep thai 
chicken! ", ; .... i j - • -, -^^ . . 

/Mt;is ridiculous,-' rejoined the old kdy. :V Jules . tells 
me that the creature costs nothing* ; but it always has 
some bread crumbled for it, besides the grain whrch he 

buys.'- .:...••...• . ".. • ^ •:;.••>.. • 

**And only think, madame," added, my, enemy, ,\' what 
a good. dinner it would make, nicely roasteji.- , After syour 
ilIne'ss,:hoJhjng would be more nourishing for you than the 
wing of a nice tendjer young chicken. And the sooner 
you have it cooked, the better, madame, I can tell you, or 
the creature will be stolen or. lost. I see it continually 
running about in the street." . .^ ^ 

" Why, Jules tells me that it doesn't leaye its basket." 

On hearing this Madame Baillon begfin to laugh loudly. 
^* Ah, well/' she said, •* Monsieur. Duval is an .excellent 
gentleman, but he does. not see things as they are. .'If 
you will allow .me, madame, I will catch the chicken rthisr 
evening. It won't take a minute to twist its neck, pluck 
it, and put it on the spit, and you shall have an excellent 
supper. Monsieur Jules will perhaps be rather angry at 
first, but he'll .help to eat it, you'll see, madame. Hunger 
hardens the heart." 

I heard no more. In my fright I fancied that I could 
feel the fingers of Madame Baillon already round my^ 
throat. I ran out of the house into the street, and there 
still ran on as fast as I could. At last I was obliged to, 
stop to take breath ; and, in order to get out of the way 
of the people, I perched on the ledge of a window. 
Happening to look in at the >|indow, there I saw a large 
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kitchen, with a fire blazing, and a great many dishes being 
prepared for dinner. It must have been the kitchen of an 
hotel. Spitted upon a thin iron rod, which kept turning 
round and round before the fire, were three or four objects 
which raised a horrible suspicion in my mind. I shut my 
eyes, thinking the dreadful words of Madame Baillon had 
caused me to have strange fancies. But when I opened 
my eyes again my suspicion was confirmed. Yes, it was 
no fancy, but a terrible reality ! — those objects, turning 
round before the fire, and gradually becoming browner 
and browner, were creatures of my own species. 

My terror was so great that foi* some time I remained 
immoveable. Then I said to myself, — " There is danger 
for me everywhere : better return to my kind master, and 
trust to his protection. ■ He will never allow me to be 
murdered bythat frightful Madame Baillon." I ran home 
again as fast as I could. My enemy was sitting at her 
stall, close to the door ; but my despair made me so brave 
that I ran past her, even touching her dress with the tip of 
my wing. She kicked at me with her foot, but I was too 
quick for her. I found my master and his mother talking 
together in her room, and I crept close to his feet, feeling 
that I was safer near him than anywhere else. 
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THE WOLF AND THE SEVEN KIDS. 

NE day an old goat. 

Who from men quite remote. 
With her seven kids lived in a wood, 

Told her kids o'er and o'er 

Not to open the door, 
And went forth to find them some food. 

She'd not been gone long 

When a wolf fierce and strong 
Came knocking "tap, tap!" at the gate; 

Said he, "Children dear, 

Your mother is here ; 
So don't keep me waiting— it's late" 
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At first each small kid 

Did as he was bid, 
And they kept the house-door shut quite fast ; 

But the wolf smiled and eoaxed, 

And the poor kids he hoaxQd, 
Till they opened the house -door at last. 

When the wolf once got in , . 

He did quickly begin 
To devour all, the kids, one by one ; 

And he swillowed, Fve heard, 

Just six — on my word ! — 
Before he his supper had done. 

When the old goat returned 

With the food she had earned 
By her diligent search in the glade, 

Of the kids she had left 

When she found herself reft, 
A loud lamentation she made. 

And now the old story 

Goes on to inform ye, 
That the big wolf lay down for a nap ; 

Within him, 'tis said, 

The kids were not dead. 
For he'd swallowed them whole, by good hap. 

So while he was sleeping, 

The old goat came creeping. 
And at once with her shears cut him through ; 

And the kids they jumped out. 

And went leaping about ; — 
(But I don't know if thii^ part is true). 
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But it Still doth appear 

That two morals are clear, 
And I will rehearse them directly ; 

First, " When you are told 

By those who are old 
What to do, go and do tt exactly." 

The second again 

Is equally plain. 
It is this : " Don't be eager and greedy 

Like a wolf do not eat, 

Nor devour all your meat. 
But leave some for the poor and the needy.' 



PUZZLE-PAGE. 




Now then, little ones, try and find out this puzzle page. 
Two of the objects begin with C, one with H, one with R, 
one with S, and one with U. 



MISCHIEVOUS MARTIN. 

Martin was a naughty boy ; he was never out 
of mischief; and his was not merely mischief 
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from the love of fun, like that of many boys, 
but it was often cruel mischief. He delighted 
in teasing animals ; would pinch the cat's tail till 
she mewed ; pull the dog's ears till it howled ; and 
beat his donkey when he rode it, until it ran all 
side-ways with the pain. 

One day, he amused himself ^by throwing stones 
at poor Daisy, the cow ; when, — what do you think 
she did ? She quietly ran up to him, and hooking 
the end of one of her horns into his jacket, carried 
him to a dirty pond, and threw him in. Luckily, 
it was not deep, so he crept out with torn and dirt} 
clothes, and went home crying. 

I think he had a lucky escape : the cow might 
have killed him ; but she was a good-natured cow, 
you see, and thought she would just give him a 
lesson, and teach him to behave better in future. 




SCRAPS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

y scrap of history for to-day will be an 
account of the conquest of England by the 
Normans, in the year 1066. They were 
originally the same people as the Danes or 
Northmen, who so often invaded the coasts 
of England ; only' in the north of France 
they had settled down in the country which 
they conquered, and had given it the name 

of Normandy. T will tell you how the conquest of England 

came about. 
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When the last of the sons of Canute died, the Saxons 
determined to have .a king again of the family of Alfred, 
and they fixed upon Edward, the son of King Ethelred 
who reigned just before Canute. Edward had been 
brought up at the court of his mother's brother, Duke 
Richard of Normandy; and when he came over to England 
to be king, a great many Normans, both knights and 
priests, came with him. Some time afterwards, his cousin, 
Duke William of Normandy, who had succeeded his 
father Richard, also came to pay him a visit; and Edward, 
having no children, was persuaded to promise that he 
would leave the crown of England to his cousin by will. 

Now the Saxon chieftain who had done most towards 
placing Edward on the throne was Godwin, Earl of Kent, 
w^hose daughter Edward married. Gpdwin was the most 
powerful nobleman at the time in England. I daresay 
some of my little readers have been at Ramsgate, and 
remember the Goodwin sands, which are seen at low 
water some six or eight miles from the shore, and upon 
which ships are often wrecked. Well, the name of these 
sands is derived from Earl Godwin, although he lived so 
long ago. All that coast — indeed the greater part of Kent 
■ — belonged to him. He and his four sons naturally disliked 
the idea of having a Norman to reign in England, and they 
thought, in case Edward had no children, one of them 
would have a better right to the throne than a foreigner. 

About this time, one of Godwin's sons, named Harold, 
happened to be shipwrecked on the coast of Normandy, 
and William, though he received him hospitably and 
treated him well, would not let him go till he had sworn 
an oath to help him to gain the throne of England on 
the death of Edward. This oath was taken with great 
solemnity before the altar of the cathedral at Rouen, and 
a casket, containing some relics of martyred saints and a 
piece of the wood of the true cross, was placed upon the 
altar the while, in order to make the oath more binding, 
or the ceremony more imposing. Notwithstanding all 
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this, however, directly Harold returned home he declared 
the oath was not binding, as it had been extorted from him 
while a prisoner, and Edward, falling ill soon afterwards, 
was induced, as he lay dying, to name Harold himself as 
his successor. 

Edward died at his palace of Westminster, and was 
buried in the great abbey he had built close to the palace, 
and which exists to the present day. He used to be 
called, on account of his piety, Edward the Confessor. 

At this time Earl Godwin was already dead, and Harold 
was as much beloved by the Saxons as his father had 
been, besides having succeeded to his large possessions : 
he was at once recognised by the nobles and priests, who 
were assembled at Westminster, as the rightful sovereign. 

Harold began without delay to make preparations for 
resisting the invasion he expected from Normandy. But 
the first enemy he had to encounter was his own brother 
Tostig, who rebelled against him, raising an army in the 
north of England, and calling over Hardrada, King of 
Norway, to his assistance. Harold marched northward 
against them. As the two armies approached each other, 
a messenger arrived from Tostig at the camp of his 
brother, asking what terms he would give if they laid down 
their arms. The generous Harold replied, ^* To Tostig I 
will give a brother's love and the earldom of Northumber- 
land. But as for Hardrada," he added, ** I will grant him 
only seven feet of English ground, or, as they say he is a 
giant, I will give him eight.*' Meaning that he would 
give ground enough for his grave. 

The battle took place the next day at a place called 
Stamford Bridge, in Yorkshire, where there is a bridge 
over the Derwent. Harold was victorious, but the enemy's 
forces were for a long time protected in their retreat by 
the bravery of a gigantic Norwegian, who, single-handed, 
defended the passage of the bridge. He was at length 
killed by a spear, thrust between the planks of the bridge 
from a boat underneath. It was a desperate battle, with 
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great loss on both sides. Tostig and Hardrada were 
killed, while Harold himself was wounded. 

He was resting his troops at York after this battle, when 
the news was brought to him that William had landed 
with a large army on the coast of Sussex, and Harold at 
once led his victorious forces to the south. 

William had collected a great army, composed not only 
of his own subjects, but of warriors also from other 
countries, attracted by the promise, which he made to all 
who joined him, of a portion of land in the country to be 
conquered. He disembarked his troops without opposi- 
tion, near Hastings, but as he leapt on shore himself he 
happened to fall. Fearing that this might be looked upon 
by his soldiers as a bad omen, he took up a handful of sand 
and cried out, *^Thus I take possession of my kingdom.'* 
He does not appear at first to have advanced far into the 
country, for the great battle which decided the fate of 
England was fought within a few miles of the place he 
landed at, and is called the Battle of Hastings. 

The night before the battle was passed by the two 
armies within sight of each other. The Saxons occupied 
a range of hills, and they strengthened their position with 
stakes driven into the ground to protect them from the 
charge of the Norman cavalry. It is said that they passed 
the night in drinking and carousing, while the Normans, 
or at least the chiefs, prepared themselves for the coming 
battle by prayer. At daybreak the invading army ad- 
vanced to the attack ; but the firm ranks of the Saxons 
remained unbroken, and their heavy battle-axes cut through 
the Norman coats of mail. Again and again the Normans 
returned to the charge, but were always driven back with 
terrible slaughter. Then William ordered a retreat, 
hoping to draw the Saxons away from their strong posi- 
tion. His stratagem succeeded : the Saxons mistook this 
retreat for ilight, and leaving the high ground, hurried 
forward with broken ranks into the plain. Here the 
Normans turned, and the fight went on again. At length 
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Harold fell dead, pierced by an arrow In the eye, and this 
decided the battle. 

It had lasted from break of day to sunset, and was fought 
with desperate courage on either side. William had three 
horses killed under him during the day; while on the 
Saxon side, Harold and his two remaining brothers, Gurth 
and Leofwin, were all slain at the foot of the royal standard. 
The remains of the Saxon army, thus left without a leader, 
dispersed, and William's victory was decisive. He must 
have felt that evening, as he looked upon the field of battle, 
covered with heaps of dead and dying men, that he had won 
the prize for which he fought, and was King of England. 

He met with no resistance on his march to London, 
where he was crowned with great solemnity in the Abbey 
of Westminster, on Christmas day in the year 1066. 



BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 

HERE'S beauty in the fresh March day 
When spring is newly bom, 
And labourers toil in pleasant fields, 
At eve and early morn. 

There's beauty in the summer's eve, 
When flowers their petals fold, 

When eastern skies are wrapped 
gloomt 
And western clouds in gold. 

There's beauty in the brilliant stars 
That gem the purple sky, 

And in their image on the brook 
That ripples slowly by. 

There's beauty in the song of birds, 
On spray or greening sod : 

In every clime, from pole to pole, 
These beauties tell of God. 
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PARABLES OF OUR LORD : 

THE TARKS. 

Y darling children, the parable which I 
will endeavour to explain to you to-day 
is called the parable of the Tares. It 
rather resembles that of the Sower, which 
was the last I told you of; only in that 
parable the seed meant the teaching of 
our Saviour, which fell sometimes on 
good ground, and sometimes on bad : in 
this parable the corn and the tares, which 
grow up together, signify the good and wicked people in 
the world. Tares, I must tell you, are weeds, and Jesus 
told the parable in these words > — 

** The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which 
sowed good seed in his field; biit while men slept, his 
enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat, and went 
his way. But when the blade was sprung up, and brought 
forth fruit,' then appeared the tares also. So the servants 
of the householder came and said unto him. Sir, didst 
not thou sow goqd seed in thy field ? from whence then 
hath it tares ? He said unto them. An enemy hath done 
this. The servants said unto him. Wilt thou then that we 
go and gather them up? But he said unto them, Nay; 
lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the 
wheat with them. Let both grow together until the 
harvest ; and in the time of harvest I will say to the 
reapers, Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them 
in bundles to burn them ; but gather the wheat into my 
bam.*' 

A great multitude of people had been following Jesus 
about, and listening to His teaching during the day, and 
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it was to them He had repeated this and other parables. 
But in the evening, when the multitude was dispersed, the 
disciples begged Him to explain to them the meaning 
of this parable of the tares of the field. He answered 
them that the field meant the world, and the wheat 
signified " the children of the kingdoin of God," — that is, 
those people in the world who love Gtjd anji do His will. 
Then He explained to them that thfr^fes meant the 
wicked people, who grow up side Ify side with the 
righteous, as the tares grow up with the wheat. Our 
Saviour added : — " The harvest is the end of the world, 
and the, reapers are the angels." ~ 

My children, let us pray that we may always so think 
and act as not to be the tares among the wheat. You 
little ones, now growing up so fast, in intellect as in body, 
think to yourselves as each day passes, — Am I growing 
better, more obedient, more truthful, more earnest in 
trying to do what I know to be right, more determined to 
avoid what is evil ? Am I less selfish than I used to be ? 
— for, dear children, very, very much is included in that last 
little question. Even the quite little ones may ask them- 
selves these questions, and their hearts will answer truly. 

Try then, my children, to grow better; that, when the 
harvest comes, you may be gathered by the angels like 
the good ears of corn. 
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^ SOME OF MY LITTLE FRIENDS: 

GERALD, MAURICE, AND OTXO. 

ERE, you see, we have three of my little 
friends together. They are brothers ; andl 
what pretty little fellows they look in their 
sailor dresses ! Their papa had this photo- 
graph taken last summer, when they were- 
at Folkestone. They are dressed, you see,. 
just like real common sailors on board 
ship, without shoes or stockings on, and 
th^ are all hauling at a rope. That last 
one, "most under the cliff, is Otto. Dear 
fat little man ! I am afraid the rope must 
feel very hard to his chiibby hands ; for he is only four 
years old, though he is such a young giant. Indeed, I 
believe he is as tall as, and certainly stouter than, his 
next brother Maurice, who is pulling there also, and 
with a will too. 

I hardly know whether I like my little Maurice best as a 
rough young sailor, or wher he wears his black velvet 
evening suit. Last winter I saw him at a child's party, 
taking a sweet little girl, all in blue, down to supper. He 
was only five then, and his little companion about four; 
but you should have seen with what attention and polite- 
ness, this well-behaved little gentleman took care of this 
youngest lady in the company during supper. 

Now, last but not least, comes my friend Master Gerald^ 
who is a handsome, bright-faced, clever boy, with such a 
head of curly hair as you seldom see. And I must tell 
you, that this same head of hair was the cause of a serious 
illness to its owner the summer before this photograph 
was taken. Gerald had been occasionally to the hair- 
dresser to have his head shampooed, which he found ver>' 
pleasant in the warm weather ; so, one afternoon, being at 
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a loss for amusement, and the day being excessively hot, 
he went off into the bath-room, without telling anybody, 
and set to work to shampoo his own head. He made a 
tremendous lather among his curls, and rubbed away 
famously, till his head looked like a gigantic cauliflower. 
Then, as he turned on the cold water after the hot, he said 
to himself, — ** This is delicious ! " Down, down poured 
the water on his little curly head ; and not on his head 
only, but down his neck and chest and back, making all 
his clothes wet. Feeling quite cool and much refreshed, 
he returned to the schoolroom without either drying his 
head or changing his clothes ; and the better to keep up 
the refreshing coolness, he carefully seated himself be- 
tween an open door and window. 

At last, the governess observed that Gerald's head was 
wet, and then it was found out how he had been amusing 
himself. He was sent upstairs to change his clothes, but 
it was too late ; my poor little friend had caught a chill, 
which brought on inflammation of the lungs, and he became 
very, very ill. 

That he was patient and good throughout his illness, 
and so did what he could to help the undoing of his own 
work, I know. And his great trouble through it all was 
the anxiety it caused his mother and father. They had 
just arranged a pleasant autumnal trip abroad, and were 
obliged to give it up and stay at home, that she might 
nurse her thoughtless little son. He got quite well 
though at last, I am happy to say. 

You see mow, you little people, what a deal of anxiety 
you sometimes cause us old folk. The best and nicest of 
you boys — and there could not be really a better or nicer 
boy than Gerald — are at times a sad torment to us. 
Well, well, well ! You cannot have old heads on young 
shoulders, as the saying is. And if you could, I doubt 
very much whether the world would be the better for it : 
I am quite sure it would be none the merrier. 
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SONG OF THE DUCKS. 

Now the snow has gone away. 
O'er the pebbles streamlets play ; ' 
Buds are swelling, birds are singing. 
Odours sweet the wind is bringing. 
Quack, quack ! quack, quack, quack ! 
Good soft mud and running water, 
Now we shall not lack, — not lack. 

Boys and girls in meadows stray, 

Or in sunny places play ; 

Seeking buttercups and clover 

While their hearts with joy run over. 
Quack, quack ! quack, quack, quack ! 
Good soft mud and running water, 
Now we shall not lack, — not lack. 

See the meads with daisies crown' d, 
Violets sweet in nooks are found, 
But — what goose can't see it plainly ? — 
Spring for us was given mainly. 
Quack, quack ! quack, quack, quack ! 
Good soft mud and running water. 
Now we shall not lack, — not lack. 



PUZZLE-PAGE. 



Now, little ones, see if you can find out the names of 
all these objects. One begins with C, one with D, one 
with E, one with F, one with H, and one with K. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MADAME DAULAIR. — I CHANGE MY HOME. — CAMILI.E AND 
ZANZIBAR. 

A.VING taken refuge in the room where my 
master and his mother were talking", as I 
described in the last chapter, I soon began 
to be interested in their conversation. They 
were talking about their want of money, and 
my master proposed that he should sell a 
watch which he had. 

"No, no," said the mother, "it is the 

only thing we have that belonged to your 

father. Besides, you have a little money coming in at 

the end of the month for your copies, and perhaps, too, 

Madame Daulair will recollect us and help us as usual." 

" How can we expect her to think of her old writing- 
master now, while her little girl is so ill ? " 

" Camille may get well," rejoined the old lady. 
" But in the meantime, mother, you must have your 
eggs-." 

My master walked slowly out of the room as he spoke, 
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and I followed at his heels, for I thought myself safe only 
when I was near him. We went upstairs to his little bed- 
room, I thinking to myself as I hopped up' the staircase, 
how much human beings seem to be tormented by this 
want of money. When he reached his room, he saw me> 
and stooped down to caress me. 

•* No, my little Speckly/' he said, speaking to me as if 
he knew I understood him, " I can never bear to let 
mamma go without her fresh-laid ^%g every day : I can 
manage without, myself, but she cannot. Alas ! life is hard 
to bear! Here am I only middle-aged, and my sight 
is going; I no longer find pupils, and copying scarcely 
brings in bread to eat." 

He took his watch in his hand and looked at it. ** This 
watch,*' he said to himself, **came to me from my father: 
it is sad to part with it, but what can I do?" And he 
walked up and down the little room, thinking. At last he 
seemed to have made up his mind, and went downstairs 
again, his watch still in his hand. I followed, and just as 
we reached the landing outside the door of the sitting- 
room, we met an elegantly dressed lady coming upstairs. 

On seeing the lady my master uttered an exclamation of 
joy and surprise : — " Madame Daulair ! " 

**Yes, my good Monsieur Jules: my daughter is wel! 
now, and I hasten to bring you your little pension." She 
looked at the watch and then at him, and a suspicion of 
what he was going to do seemed to cross her mind, for 
she added, — ** I am sorry I delayed bringing it so long." 

We all went into the sitting-room ; and I must say this- 
lady's face and elegant dress attracted me very much. 
Indeed, I have a great taste for beauty and elegance in 
human beings. Her appearance acted like magic upcm 
Madame Duval: never had I seen that old lady with a 
pleasant smile on her face before. 

" It is high time that I came, is it not ? " said the visitor,, 
as she pressed the hand of Madame Duval. 

**Alas, madame," replied the latter, *' my poor Jules 
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has had less work than usual in the way of copying, this 
last month/' 

** Why did he not come to tell me of his difificulty ? " 

" He did go, madame, but when he was told that your 
little girl was so ill he would not intrude upon you. You 
know Jules : he is not strong here,'' — and the old lady put 
her finger to her forehead — •* but he is full of delicacy and 
goodness," 

"He is always good, I know," said Madame Daulair. 
As she spoke she took out her purse, and laid several 
pieces of gold on the table near Madame Duval, who 
glanced at them with an expression of tenderness. 

** Is Mademoiselle Camille completely recovered ? " asked 
Jules. 

"Yes, completely; she only remains rather weak, and, I 
must add, not a little whimsical. She has suddenly taken 
a great fancy for the country, and says to-day she wants a 
chicken to pet, in order to remind her of country places 
and farm-yards." 

"A chicken?" 

"Yes, she declares that a chicken would delight her 
more than anything. I am sure I don't know where to find 
one; besides, chickens are generally such ugly things." 

The mother and son looked at each other. Both spoke 
at once : — 

"Jules, little Speckly ! " 

"Mamma, little Speckly!" 

My master searched about to see if I was in the room,, 
and taking me up on his finger, presented me to Madame 
Daulair. 

"What," she exclaimed, "you have chickens in your 
room?" 

"We have this one only," said Jules, "and it is really 
pretty." 

" It is charming !" said she. 

"You would think it was a partridge, would you not, 
madame ? " 
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**Yes, Indeed." 

** Will you take it for Mademoiselle Camille? " said the . 
old lady. My ma;ster looked at his mother through his 
spectacles as if he hesitated to join in the offer which she 

had made. 

'* You would not like to part with it, my good Monsieur 
Jules?" said Madame Daulair. 

'*0h, yes," he replied with a sigh, "for I know little 
Speckly would be happy with you." 

** Then I will take it away with me at once ; my carriage 
is at the door. But can you find me a basket to put it 
m : 

"Take my poor Bijou's cage," said the old woman, 
who seemed delighted at the prospect of getting rid of 

me. . ■ 

The cage, which I had not been, considered worthy to 
inhabit, was now taken down from the nail where it was 
hanging, and my master with some difficulty squeezed me 
through the little door. Madame Daulair then said good- 
bye, and he followed her downstairs, cari-ying the cag^. 
On the stairdase my kind master took an opportunity, 
when Madame Daulair was not looking, to draw me close 
to the door of the cage, and press Jiis lips upon my head. 
At the samQ time I heard him sigh. 

Before the door of the house stood a handsome carriag-e, 
and at her stall in the street sat my old enemy, Madame 
Baillon, who watched me with angry eyes as I was carried 
past her in my pretty cage, and placed in the carriage. I 
held up. my head proudly, and gave a little disdainful 
"cluck" as I looked at her. Indeed, my position might 
have turned the head of a wiser creature than I was then. 

We drove to a fine house, and I was carried into a 
beautifully furnished room, where sat a charming little g\r\ 
of about ten years old. What pleased me most in the 
child was neither her pretty face, nor her graceful figure, 
nor even her thick golden haiir, which fell to her waist. 
She had all these ; but I was attracted more by her loving- 
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j^gJ'^Ssion, soft voice, and sweet bright smile. I did ray 
jjj ^t once to please her ; and restrained myself from cry- 
of tl^^^ when she hurt me by pulling me through the door 
/qj. ?^^ cage. As she caressed me, she thanked her mamma 
^^inging me to her, and said, — 
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**The sight of this pretty little chicken reminds me of the 
country and of all my pet animals at Romainville. But 
where did you find it, dear mamma? '* 

" Monsieur Jules gave it to me. I told him that you 
wanted a chicken, and he offered me little* Speckly." 

"Little Speckly ! is that its name? It is speckled too, I 
declare ; and how pretty it is ! '* 

"Now, my dear/' said the mamma, "it Is time for you 
to go to bed. The doctor said, you know, that you were 
to go to bed very early/' 

"Yes, mamma dear! but will you let Zanzibar come 
to me first? I want to tell him to take care. of little 
Speckly." 

Madame Daulair rang the bell, when suddenly the door 
opened, and I beheld such a frightful figure that I nestled 
close up into my little mistress's arms for protection. 

" What, you are afraid of my old negro ? " said the child. 
"But he is very kind and good, I can tell you." 

Gaimng courage from her words, I turned to look again 
at the negro, whose teeth, and the white part of whose 
eyes, shone unnaturally conspicuous in contrast to the 
black skin. I liked him better than at first : although so 
ugly, he had the look of being good, and I had already 
seen in the family of the charcoal-burner that a black face 
may exist with a kind heart. 

" Zanzi," said Camille, " here's a little chicken that you 
must feed and take care of. When I am quite well I shall 
look after it myself." Then she added, turning to me 
and kissing me tenderly, — "Will you go with kind old 
Zanzi?" 

I advanced towards him as far as the end of my little 
mistress's knees, who exclaimed, — "Why, Speckly seems 
to understand that she is to come to you." 

"Is Speckly her name, Mademoiselle?" said Zanzibar. 
"She is a pretty little creature." And he stuck out his 
great black finger for me to perch upon. He carried me 
away carefully and gently, and gave me a good supper. 
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My life was a happy one with the Daulair family. I 
lived generally in a large cage, which they called the 
aviary — I suppose because it was intended to hold a good 
many birds. It was placed in the balcony in front of the 
drawing-room windows, and I was often let out of my cage 
to walk about the drawing-room. There were looking- 
glasses in it, and I saw my image reflected in them. I 
found that I was really pretty, and particularly distinguished- 
looking ; my movements were all graceful, my eyes were 
brilliant, my plumage glossy, and my tail shaped like a 
fan. One day Camille caught me admiring myself in the 
glass. 

" Oh, my Speckly ! I am afraid you are growing con- 
ceited. That's very bad." 

She said this laughing, but I took the lesson to heart, 
and imitated my little mistress herself who, pretty as she 
was, had not the habit of continually looking at herself in 
the glass, as I have observed many little girls do. Camille 
and I became greater friends every day. She used to carry 
me about in her arms, and would talk to me of what she 
was going to do. ** My dear little Speckly,'' she would 
say, ** I am going to take a walk." Or sometimes — 
**Now my music-master has come, and I am going to play 
the piano;" or — "Now, Speckly, I must go and take my 
lesson in drawing." She always talked to me as if I was 
a little girl like herself. 

When I was in my cage in the balcony, I could always 
see what passed in the drawing-room. I soon dis- 
covered that Monsieur Daulair, like other people I had 
observed, became excited, and sometimes quite put out of 
temper, by reading those large printed sheets called news- 
papers. He was a deputy, and so in some way connected 
with that incomprehensible thing which men called politics. 

One day, when he had just been made very angry by 
what he had read in those wretched newspapers, Zanzibar 
came in to show him the accounts of the weekly house- 
keeping, for the negro was trusted with the management 
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of these matters. Monsieur Daulair found out a mists'^ • 
as he thought, in the adding up; though Madame Daulf ' 
when she looked at the account, discovered that the a*^**' j^ 
was not really wrong, but the figures were so badly '"S^g 
that her husband had mistaken a one for a seven. * ^ 
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explained this to him, but he, having been already put out 
of temper by the newspaper, was still angry, and said, — 
" He ought to learn to make figures more distinctly : it 
is ridiculous to give him the accounts to keep ; they must 
be handed over to someone else. He is quite incapable 
of the work.'* 

Now if there was anything in the world of which Zanzi- 
bar was proud, it was the'confidence shown by his master 
and mistress in giving him the accounts to keep. He did 
not speak, but taking up the accounts from the table, 
walked slowly out of the room, with his eyes cast up to 
the ceiling and his face the picture of despair. 

Camille did her best to calm her papa. She seated 
herself upon his knee, and smoothed down the hair upon 
his forehead, which, in the moment of anger, he had 
brushed up by an impatient gesture of his hand. Nor 
was it long before she succeeded in bringing smiles on to 
his face again. 

The following day, when Monsieur and Madame Daulair 
were out, Camille took me up in her arms, and, rather to 
my surprise, carried me down into the kitchen. I noticed 
that under her other arm she had a slate, and I soon found 
that she was going to give a lesson to Zanzibar, and teach 
him to make his figures more clearly. On seeing her, the 
negro smiled, and showed his great white teeth in a way 
that always made me tremble. But the teacher and pupil 
were soon busy at work. She made some figures — i, i^^y 
and so on— upon the slate, and he copied them as well as 
he was able : sometimes the little white hand of Camille 
rested upon, and guided, the great black one of Zanzi. 

It amused me to see those lessons, and I was present 
at . several. Monsieur Daulair knew nothing of them, 
but madame was in the secret ; and I heard Camille, one 
day, when she had just been giving a lesson, say to her 
mamma, — 

** He, learns very quickly, mamma dear, and will soon 
make figures just as well as papa himself. '* 



THE LION AND THE MOUSE. ' 

A FABLE. 

LION was sleeping one hot summer's 
(Jay. 
Enjoying his afternoon doze, 
But I don't think he snored in a lionlike 
way. 
For a mouse ran right over his nose. 

The Hon was tickled, and woke in a 
rage ; 
The poor little mouse shook with fear; 
He murmured, — " Oh, sir, spare my life! 
I'll engage 
You'll never again find me near." 
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The Hon said, — ** No, your last moment is here," 

And, indeed, he looked terribly grim : 
** For your children and wife you may drop just a tear, 

Then TU eat you, for that is my whim.*' 

The little mouse cried, — ** If my life you but spare, 

Your kindness indeed I'll repay." 
The grim lion looked and said, — ** How can you dare 

Talk nonsense to me in this way ? 

"A pigmy like you, neither friend is nor foe." 

But the lion looked kind as he spoke ; 
He smiled, as he said, — *' There, I will let you go : 

Now rU sleep as I did ere I woke." 

The glad little mouse ran off very fast ; 

A grateful and gay mouse was he ; 
He thought to himself, though the danger was past, — 

" How good was that lion to me ! " 

Now before very long^ — so old stories tell, — 

The lion by hunters was caught ; 
He was wounded, and bound with strong ropes where he 
fell,^ 

And his strength then seemed turned into nought. 

The mouse heard the roar, which once frightened him so ; 

The cause he now hastened to see, — 
Set to work with his teeth, when he saw. hjs. friend's woe, 

Gnawed the rope through, and so set him free. 

Now you see, little people, the weak and the small, 

With a will can do good if they choose : 
Be grateful, and active, and helpful to all. 

While you're children, — there's no time to lose. 

Vol. III., No. 28. I 



APRIL SHOWERS. 

HAT a shower, to be sure! How the' 
rain comes down, patter, patter, patter | 

. However, luckily it is April, and we 
know that in April the rain does not 
last long, and makes the flowers come 
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besides ; for what does the song say ? Let me 
see if I can recollect it. 

Rain, rain,. April rain, 
Bring tKe flowers back again ! 
Yellow cowslips, violets blue, 
Buttercups and daisies too. 
Rain, rain, April rain, 
Bring the flowers back again ! 

I think little Annie must be singing that song to 
baby-boy as they stand out in the rain together, 
while Johnny, who is much the wisest of the three, 
stands under shelter in the porch, with sensible old 
Carlo for a companion. 

Baby is laughing — little rogue that he is! — to 
feel the cool drops pattering down upon his head. 
See, what a bright pleased look upon his little face! 
His chubby arms are raised up, and he puts his 
little hands upon his head, as if to shelter it. 

Shower or sunshine ; neither come amiss to the 
happy little ones: 




SCRAPS OF ENGLISH HISTORY- 

RICHARD CCEUR-DE-LION. 

OW I must tell you that after the 
Norman conquest the poor Saxons 
were terribly oppressed. The con- 
querors introduced into England what 
is called the Feudal System : that is, 
all the land in the country wiis sup- 
posed to become the property of the conquering chief, 
who, after keeping some of it for himself, gave out the 
remainder among his principal captains, upon condition 
that, whenever he was at war, they would bring into the 
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field a certain number of soldiers, in proportion to the 
extent of their land. These were called Barons, and they 
in turn distributed a great part of their land in smaller 
portions among their own followers, upon the same 
conditions towards themselves. As much land as would 
enable the owner to have a complete suit of armour and 
keep a war-horse was called a Knight's fee. These 
barons and knights built strong castles upon their land : 
now and then they went to war with each other, but they 
always oppressed and plundered the poor Saxons as long 
as the latter had anything worth taking away. The 
Normans, in fact, were all soldiers, while the Saxons 
were reduced foi: the most part to be the labourers or 
peasantry. 

The Normans were very fond of hunting, and in those 
days there were large forests in England containing 
plenty of deer. The knights and nobles resolved to keep 
all the hunting to themselves, and if any one of inferior 
rank killed a deer, he was punished by having his hand 
chopped off. Not content with the forests that already 
existed, they extended them by destroying villages which 
were on their borders : particularly in a part of Hamp- 
shire, called now the New Forest, they drove thousands of 
Saxon peasants out of their homes. William II., who was 
called William Rufus, from his red hair, was killed while 
hunting in this very forest, and his death was looked 
upon by the Saxons as a judgment of Heaven. He was 
the son and successor of William the Conqueror, and had 
shown great cruelty to the poor Saxon peasants. He 
was killed by Sir Walter Tyrrel, a Norman knight, who 
was hunting with him. Tyrrel shot at a stag, but the 
arrow, glancing against a tree, changed its direction, and 
killed the king instead. 

There is nothing to be told that would interest or 
amuse you about the three next of the Norman kings. 
Then comes Richard I., called Coeur-de-lion — that is, lion 
hearted — on account of his bravery. He is one of the 
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most brilliant figures of English history ; but a-'' , 
exploits were performed while he was one of the le^o 
of the third crusade, I must explain to you as simp*y 
I can what the crusades were. 
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You know, my dear children, that our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion and the most important events of His life took place 
in or near Jerusalem. As Christianity spread, it became 
common for devott people from most parts of Europe to 
make pilgrimages to what was called the Holy Land, 
in order to worship at the shrines or in chapels which had 
been erected on , those spots rendered most sacred by 
association with our Saviour's history. Towards the close 
of the eleventh century, Jerusalem fell under the dominion 
of the Turks, who were Mahometans, and they killed 
many Christian pilgrims, and ill-treated and drove away 
others. These pilgrims, wandering home, spread the 
account of their sufferings. The religious and warlike 
enthusiasm of the nations of Europe was excited, and an 
enormous army was collected to conquer the Holy Land 
from the Turks. The Pope proclaimed that all who 
joined this army would receive pardon for . their sins, and 
they were called Crusaders, because they wore a cross 
marked upon their dress on the breast or shoulder. 

No European- sovereign took part in the first crusade, 
but it was led by some of the most powerful barons of 
France, Germany, and England. The immense army 
traversed a great part of Europe and Asia, suffering in- 
credibly from fatigue, famine, and the sword; it fought 
many battles, and won many victories over the Turks. 
At length the remnant of the mighty force reached 
Jerusalem, captured it by assault, and established there 
-^ Christian kingdom. 

The second crusade went forth to strengthen and sup- 
port the kingdom thus established, but the third was 
undertaken owing to the conquest of Jerusalem by another 
Mahometan people, called the Saracens, under their sultan 
Saladin. 

At the head of this crusade were a king of France and 
Richard of England. It took place nearly a hundred 
years after the first ; and the passage to the Holy Land 
was made by sea. The French and English forces dis- 
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embarked at the seaport of Tyre, which still remained in 
the hands of the Christians. The first success of the 
crusaders was the capture of the strong city of Acre ; but 
during this siege the national jealousy of French and 
English broke out. Philip Augustus of France felt him- 
self eclipsed by the desperate courage and daring exploits 
of the lion-hearted Richard, and the surrender of Acre 
was a signal for the departure of the King of France with 
the greater part of his. army. 

Richard continued the war. His advance from Acre to 
Ascalon, a distance of a hundred miles, was one unceasing 
battle, which lasted eleven days, and Ascalon was aban- 
doned by ,the Saracens. Richard afterwards led the 
crusaders within sight of Jerusalem, but his army was 
reduced in numbers and weakened by sickness; the soldiers 
murmured when they saw the extent and. strenght of the 
Holy City. At the sam^e time Saladin offered terms of 
peace ; promising that all pilgrims should be protected in 
Jerusalem, and practise their devotions unmolested. These 
terms were at length accepted, and Richard, mounting a 
hill from which he could see the city, gazed at it for a 
moment, then turned away, saying, — '* Those who cannot 
rescue are unworthy to view the sepulchre of Christ." 

Wonderful stories are related of Richard's strength and 
his exploits in the field. In those days commanders of 
armies often fought in front of the battle ; and wherever 
Richard appeared it is said the enemy fled before him. 
Sometimes, accompanied only by a few knights, he would 
charge and put to flight thousands of the Saracens ; and 
once, when the hostile armies were drawn up facing each 
other, he rode along the enemy's line challenging any who 
would to come forth to single combat, but no one dared 
to stir. 

The fleet which bore the English crusaders away from 
the Holy Land encountered a storm, and the ship which 
carried Richard was driven on shore somewhere on the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic. He and a few companions 
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attempted to find their way home through Germany, pro- 
fessing to be pilgrims on their return to their own country; 
but he was recognised while passing through the territory 
of the Duke of Austria. That Prince had lately returned 
from the Holy Land himself, where he had been offended 
by the overbearing character of the English king, and he 
made Richard a prisoner. 

For some time his imprisonment was not known in 
England, and the story goes that Blondet, a minstrel, who 
had been a favourite of Richard, discovered him by sing- 
ing a song outside the castle where he was confined. 
Richard knew the song, and sang the second verse from 
his prison in a tower of the castle. Blondel was in search 
of his master, and had reason to suspect that he was kept 
a prisoner in some castle In those parts. At last the Duke 
of Austria consented to release Richard on payment of a 
large ransom, which was easily collected in England. 

Soon after his return to England, Richard engaged in 
war with Philip Augustus of France, who, during Richard's 
imprisonment, had encouraged his brother John in an at- 
tempt to usurp the English throne. During this war, he 
was mortally wounded by an arrow, while besieging the 
castle of Chalons. 



BULLFINCHES. 

HAT have we here? Oh, this is a 

dear little bullfinch. You all know, I 

daresay, my children, what a bullfinch 

is like. Not a very well-shaped bird, 

is it ? It has a large head, and rather 

a thick neck ; but its plumage is very 

pretty ; and it can be taught to whistle, 

or pipe, as it is called, with all the 

sweetness of a flute. They say that 

if a bullfinch is put into a dark room, and some one 

whistles a tune to it, or plays a tune upon the fliite, the 

bird will generally learn it after a few lessons. 

Bullfinches are nice pets, and if taken when very 
young, will become quite tame and cheerful in captivity. 
It is a greedy little bird, and very likely the constant supply 
of nice food in its cage goes a great way towards making 
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it happy. In its wild state, it has a great fancy for feeding 
upon the buds of fruit trees; so you may suppose the 
owners of orchards are not very fond of it. ' It is a hand- 
some bird in colour; the thick bullet head, wings, and 
tail are jet black ; the back is grey ; while the sides of 
the face, the throat, and under parts of the body are a 
light chesnut. It is not so neat or clever in building its 
nest as most birds. 

I once knew a pet bully, who was a most curious little 
creature. It was very handsome ; and I suppose had been 
madie a pet of for the sake of its beauty, for it could not 
whistle or pipe at all : either it had never been properly 
taught, or could not learn. When I first made acquaint- 
ance with the little gentleman, he was already very eld ; 
but as years still went on, he did not show any signs of 
decrepitude ; he merely grew stouter in figure, shorter in 
breath, and more hasty in temper ; also, I must add, more 
greedy. He need not have grown rt^^r^^- tempered than he 
had been, for I never knew such a savage little creature as 
he was from the first time I ever saw him. It was ludicrous 
to see him come fluttering to the side of his cage with 
open beak, and chirping angrily the while, whenever any 
one approached his cage. And when he was let out — as 
he often was, and allowed to hop or fly about the drawing- 
room — if any hand, except that of his mistress, was put 
near him, instead of flying away from it, he would fly at 
it, and had no hesitation in giving it a good hard peck. 

But although he lived to such a great age. Bully, I regret 

to say, did not die a natural death after all. He rather 

put me in mind of the story I have often heard of the old 

lady — 

Who lived to the age of one hundred and three, 
Then died of a fall from a cherry-tree. 

Now it certainly was that old lady's own fault that she 
died when she did, for it was not prudent at her age to 
climb up a cherry tree. So it was through Bully's own 
fault that he also met with a violent death in his old age. 
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One day, when he was out of his cage, three little tiny 
kittens were brought into the drawing-room in a basket to 
show to us. They were the children of a beautiful Persian 
cat belonging to the house, and were very young, their 
eyes being only just open. Bully's mistress took one of 
the kittens up into her lap ; and I suppose it was the feel- 
ing of jealousy thus roused, combined with his natural bad 
temper, which caused Bully at once to fly at the little 
helpless creature with open beak, uttering the while little 
angry chirps, and showing every sign of rage. 

But the kitten had a defender which Bully did not 
count on, for the mother cat had quietly, and unobserved, 
followed her kittens into the room. Generally she and 
Bully lived together — not on terms of friendship perhaps, 
but in peace. She was often in the drawing-room, when 
the bird and cat seemed simply to avoid each other. 
Now all was changed : her maternal fears were roased. 
The handsome great white cat advanced stealthily two or 
three steps, her eyes glaring like two balls of fire; then 
suddenly — too suddenly for us to interfere — she made a 
tremendous spring, and in a second the little bird was 
struggling between the cruel jaws of the mother cat. 
Poor Bully ! how we bemoaned his fate, ill-tempered, 
greedy, and asthmatic little creature as he was ! 



GOD IN EVERYTHING. 

N the sun, the moon, the sky, 
In the mountain wild and high ; 
In the thunder, in the rain, 
In the winds, the woods, the plain 
In the little birds that sing, — 
God is seen in everything. 
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PARABLES OF OUR LORD : 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

NE of the most beautiful of our Lord's 
parables is that of the good Samaritan, 
which I atn now, my dear children, going 
to tell you. Our Saviour stood -one day 
with many people round Him who were 
listening to His teaching, when a certain 
lawyer — a learned man, — stepped for- 
ward and began to question Him. But I 
will tell the story in St. Luke's own 
words. 
'* Behold a certain lawyer stood up and tempted Him, 
saying. Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? 
He said unto him. What is written in the law? how 
readest thou ? And he answering said. Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbour as thyself." 
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On liearing this, Jesus told the lawyer he had answered 
well, and added : *' This do, and thou shalt live,*' — ^mean- 
ing that he should inherit eternal life in the world to 
come. But the lawyer still questioned Him, saying: 
**Who is my neighbour?'^ It was in answer to this 
question that Jesus related the parable of the good 
Samaritan. The Samaritans, you must know, were a 
people who lived in a province to the north of Judea ; the 
Jews despised them, thinking themselves superior, and 
would have no dealings with them. Our Saviour, in His 
love for mankind, made no such distinction, but treated 
all — ^Jew and Samaritan — ^with the same gracious kind- 
ness. The parable is as follows, in the words of St. 
Luke : — 

" A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, 
and wounded him and departed, leaving him half dead. 
And by chance there came down a certain priest that way : 
and when he saw him, he passed by on the other side. 
And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came 
and looked on him, and passed by on the other side. 
But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he 
was ; and when he saw him, he had compassion on him, 
and went to him and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil 
and wine, and set him on his own beast and brought him 
to an inn, and took care of him. And on the morrow, 
when he departed, he took out two-pence, and gave them 
to the host, and said unto him. Take care of him ; and 
whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again, I 
will repay thee/' 

You see, in this parable, the poor despised Samaritan is 
held up as an example by our Lord to the Jews. The 
priest, who should, from his calling, have been the first to 
help and comfort the wounded traveller, passed him by. 
The Levite went up to the poor man and looked at him, 
but his heart was not moved to compassion, and he would 
not take the trouble to do anything for him. But the 
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good Samaritan — he of the despised race — stopped - to 
succour the man who had fallen among thieves, and- even - 
interested himself in him afterwards, taking paiils that 
everything should be done for him that was needed. , _ , 
When Jesus had related the parable, He turned to the 
lawyer who had questioned Him, and said; ".Which of. 
these three, thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that. 
fell among thieves ? " - 

. The. learned man could make but one answer, and 
replied, '' He that showed mercy on him." 

. Thenjesus said unto him, " Go and do thou likewise." 

- This :parable is intended to teach us our. duty towards, 
our neighbours, . and. is a beautiful lesson of kindness and 
unselfishness. Wy dear children, think well over-it, take. 
to;hea,rt"the lesson it teaches, and bear always in mind. the 
example of the good Samaritan ; in some small way you 
may often imitate him. The parable shows us how to. 
obey the precept of our Saviour : — 

. " Love thy neighbour as thyself ! " 



SOME OF MY LITTLE FRIENDS: 



HALL I tell you of one of the sweet- 
est and dearest of my little girl 
friends to-day ? Though in telling 
you of her, I must needs bring in 
another little friend, Andrew, her 
cousin. 

Little May! how your bright face 
shines upon -me again as my memory 
recalls it ! The sweetest face surely, 
with its blue-violet eyes, that the sun 
ever shone upon ! A bright May 
morning in its early freshness — what- 
ever is most fair, most sweet — 
whatever most seems to bear the 
breath of heaven, and the stamp of God's hand, in its 
beauty, reminds me of our living, breathing May-flower. 
She was an only child, petted, spoiled, and loved by a!! 
around her. 

One warm day in early summer, I remember coming 
upon May and her cousin Andrew, standing at the edge of 
the lake together. Andrew was teaching May to fish, and 
eagerly showing her the way to hold her rod, and throw 
the line; while May's little Scotch terrier, Toby, sat close 
by, sedately watching the proceedings of his young 
friends. It was a pretty group, seen against the trees, 
whose young leaves formed a soft green background. 
The childish, figures were reflected, too, in the smooth 
water, 'which had scarcely a ripple on it. There was just 
air sufficient to bow the heads of the tall flags that grew 
upon the bank, but not enough to stir the water-lilies on 
the surface of the lake. ' -^ , 

"A bite. May — a bite! " cried Andrew, as he eagerly 
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jerked the rod, and up from the water flew a beautiful little 
white fish, its silver scales glittering as it wriggled in the 

sun. 

** I can't bear it, Andrew," cried May; "throw it in 
again : poor little thing ! " and the tender-hearted child 
shut her eyes, and dropped the fishing-rod. 

Andrew was rather angry, in spite of his warm admira- 
tion for his little cousin ; still he obeyed her, and unhook- 
ing the lucky little fish, threw it back again into the river. 
After that he was walking off, when May called him back, 
saying, — " I beg your pardon, Andrew : I will learn to 
fish really, if you stop." 

Andrew turned back, put a fresh bait on to the hook, 
and May recommenced her fishing lesson. This time she 
determined to harden her heart, and do her best to learn. 
May's mother and I, who were standing at some distance, 
watching the little couple, smiled to see how she. was 
struggling against her own tender-heartedness. 

Presently May's float bobbed violently under the water. 
" A bite. May ! " cried Andrew; •* look out ! hold hard ! " 
He had scarcely spoken, when down went the float again ; 
but this time the fishing-rod followed, and not only fishing- 
rod, but little girl into the bargain. The fish had given 
such a .jerk, and May so little expected anything of the 
kind, that she lost her balance, and fell into the water. 
She was fairly caught by the fish instead of catching it. 

You may be sure we ran as quickly as we could to the 
rescue. May very soon scrambled on to the shore again,. 
for the water was not very deep. But she had had a. 
thorough cold bath, besides being frightened, and a little 
upset by the shock. A gardener, who ran up at the 
moment, put out afterwards in a boat to recover the fishing- 
rod, which we could see floating. With the rod he 
brought in also the fish which had so nearly run oif with 
our little May : the hook had remained fixed in its gills. 
It proved to be a remarkably large jack, which had been 
long known as an inhabitant of the lake. 



SAY, "WHY DO BIRDIES WARBLE? 

Lively. -^ 
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They sing because they're finding 

Some pleasant work in store : 
And as their nests they're building-, 

They pipe and sing the more. 
Oh ! may I be as happy 

As birds are in their song, 
And pass my days of childhood 

As cheerfully along. 



LITTLE SPECKLY. 



CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF THE POOR BLIND MAN. — CAMILLE'S GOOD 

HEART. 

T must not be supposed that the happy life I 
led at this time made me forget my friends 
of former days. I used to think of them 
very often ; and sometimes, behind the 
gilded wires of my cage, I spent hours in 
recalling past scenes to my mind. One 
day when I had for a long time been stand- 
ing perfectly still in a corner of my cage, with my beak 
pressed against my breast, I heard Camillesay, — 

*' Mamma, you have not an idea how serious little 
Speckly is looking ; there really are moments when it 
appears to me that she is thinking deeply." 

Yes, it was true ! I was thinking of Madame Roux ; of 
little Pierre ; of the cows and the brown horse ; of the 
cobbler and his wife, of the charcoal-seller's family; of 
Monsieur Jules, whom I often heard Madame Daulair talk 
about ; but above all others I thought of Melina, who had 
always been so affectionate to me. I was not silly enough 
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to attach excessive importance to the clothes people wore. 
Little did it matter to me whether the dress was of wool or 
of silk, the boot of leather or satin. It was the sweetness 
of the smile, the softness of the voice, the tenderness and 
frankness of the look which won my affection. In all these 
respects Camille seemed to me to resemble Melina ; she 
was different only in being rich and better educated. 

One morning I heard a sound that reminded me of the 
violin of the poor blind man, Melina' s father. I listened 
attentively, and soon felt convinced that it must be my 
old friend who was playing in front of the house; and 
if he was there, no doubt Melina was with him as usual, 
timidly holding out her little brown hand for pennies to 
the passers-by. I felt an intense desire to see her again, 
but my cage was placed so far back in the balcony, that I 
could not see down into the street. I fluttered about in. 
vain. Then I remembered a red string, hanging from the top 
of my cage, which I had observed was pulled by any one 
who wanted to open the door. I put my beak through the 
•wires, and catching the string, gave it a violent jerk. To 
my delight the door of the cage rose up as if by magic, 
and I found myself at liberty. I sprang on to the railing 
of the balcony, and from there I could see my two friends : 
the old blind man was playing the violin, and Melina was 
standing by his side, looking up at the windows of the 
house. 

Suddenly she saw me on the balcony, and uttered a 
little cry of surprise, at the same time stretching out her 
arms towards me. I flew to her, at the risk of hurting my 
claws if I had come down on the hard pavement; but 
Melina held out her little apron to catch me, and I only 
experienced rather a disagreeable shake. 

**Dear little Speckly !" said Melina, as she kissed me, 
and stroked me with her hand. 

At the same time I heard the voice of Camille, who was 
looking at us with the greatest surprise. ** Why, you 
know my chicken V^ said she to Melina. 
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" Yes, miss, I knew her when she was a tiny little thin^* 
Then turning to the old blind man, Melina addedj."^ 
"Father, this is little Speckly that used to be v*^* 
Madame Roux." t- 

The blind man passed his fingers along my b^*-' 
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"Poor little thing!'' said he, **Melina was very sorry 
when you went away." 

Just then people appeared at two or three windows in 
the street, and Melina immediately said, — ** Father, there 
are several people listening now." 

Instantly the old man raised his violin to his chin, and 
went on with the air which my arrival had interrupted. 

Monsieur and Madame Daulair, who were standing 
under the portico and talking earnestly together, beckoned 
Melina to approach. She went up to them timidly, when 
Madame Daulair, looking at her attentively, saidj — 

" What is your name, my child ? " 

** Melina, madame." 

" But your surname ? " 

" Papa does not like me to tell that without his permis- 
sion." 

" Let us go together and ask his permission then," said 
Madame Daulair, taking Melina' s hand and going up to 
the blind man. 

'* Father, here's a lady who wishes to know our name: 
May I tell her?" 

The old man frowned as he said, — *' The poor and 
wretched have no name." 

''Speak of yourself rather as unfortunate, sir," said 
Madame Daulair. 

He raised his head, and turning towards her, exclaimed : 
*' Surely I know that voice." 

** Do you remember Cecile Percier, sir?" 

*'Do I remember her! she was the greatest friend of 

r" he stopped, and put his hand to his forehead as if 

in pain. 

" You must be Monsieur Sandally," continued Madame 
Daulair. 

** I am, madame." 

She made a sign to her husband, and, as he came up^ 
she said, — '* I was not mistaken, you see. This is indeed 
Monsieur Sandall)\" 
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Her husband appeared mute with astonishment, while 
she addressed the poor blind man, saying, — *'We should 
be glad to help, you and your daughter. Will you tell us 
your address ? " 

*' I tell no one where! live," was the reply, in a tone 
almost of defiance. ^^ Melina, where are you ? " 

''Here, father," said the child; and she went up to 
him, after first placing me in the arms of Camille. 

''^But, sir," urged Madame Daulair, "we would interest 
ourselves in your little girl : we might be of service to 
her." 

** No, no ! " he replied, as he placed his hand on Melina's 
shoulder. '' I know there are people who wish to take my 
child away from me ; biit I will not part with her. Come 
.away, Melina." 

As they walked away, Madame Daulair spoke to her 
daughter, who ran after them, and said softly in the ear 
of Melina, — '* Pray tell me where you live.'* 

"Number 40, Boulevard Montparnasse," was the whis- 
pered reply. 

This information gained, we all went up into the draw- 
ing-room, Camille still keeping me in her arms, and I 
heard the following conversation. 

" It is dreadful, — it is positively dreadful," said Monsieur 
Daulair, ** to see what he is reduced to ! and to think that 
it is all through carelessness and extravagance. I had 
heard something of the kind, but could not believe it with- 
out the evidence of my own eyes." He walked up and 
down the room for a few minutes, talking in this way, and 
then left us. 

Now Camille was not accustomed to teaze her parents 
by asking questions about everything that excited her 
curiosity; but when her papa had left the room, she could 
not help saying, — 

'' The little daughter of the poor blind man was very- 
nice, I thought, mamma. Do you mind telling me what it 
was about them that astonished you so much ? " 
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" My child, it is a lamentable story. The mother of 
that little girl was my intimate friend : she was brought up 
at the same school as I was, and had, when she married, a 
very good fortune." 

'' And now the daughter begs for pennies in the street ! 
How did they become so poor ? " 

^^ Nothing is more easy : you have only to spend double, 
treble, four times your income — — " 

^^And you soon ruin yourself, — I see,'* interrupted 
Camille. 

'' Exactly. For instance, I keep four servants : suppose I 
kept eight ; I have two horses : suppose I kept four ; I buy 
four or five dresses a year : suppose I had one every month. 
Your father might gamble or bet, or have a taste for 
buying curiosities. Oh, nothing is so easy as to ruin your- 
self The mother of Melina was an orphan : she was not 
very sensible, and was very obstinate. Although she had 
many opportunities of marrying well, she chose, contrary 
to the advice of all her friends, this Monsieur Sandally, 
who was then an elegant gentleman, with some talent for 
music, but very extravagant and without money. After 
their marriage, they led a very gay life, and I did not see 
so much of my friend as before. But about three years 
ago she died, and I heard soon afterwards that he had gone 
blind, and was completely ruined. Since that time nobody 
seemed to know what had become of him. Some of his 
v^^ife's relations have endeavoured to find him, for the sake 
of his little girl, but they never thought of looking for him 
among the street-musicians of Paris. I fancy he is afraid 
that they want to take the little girl away from him.'* 

^' Why would they take her away, mamma ? " 

" Because such a life of idleness and begging is terrible 
for her : she should be educated. But I am glad that you 
are interested in her, my child; we will look after her 
together, and see what we can do. It will be a good 
action." 

Camille was so pleased that she threw herself into her 
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mother's arms, quite forgetting that she had me in /*^ j 
own; consequently I was nearly suffocated. When I ^ „fi 
recovered, and was once more settled in my cage, I be^ ^3 
to reflect on the events of the day, and on the share I *^ 
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had in them. If I had not been clever enough to open the 
door of my cage, and had not flown to Melina, Camille 
would not have come into the street to reclaim me ; Mon- . 
sieur and Madame Daulair would not have noticed the 
blind man ; norw^ould Melina have attracted their interest. 
In the course of two or three weeks I heard that 
Monsieur Sandally had given up his life of a street- 
musician. He had received assistance from some of his 
wife's relations, and had removed into a better lodging, 
where the landlady agreed to look after him during 
Melina's absence; for she was to go to school for some 
hours every day. 

The first time of her going to this school it was 
arranged that she should come to Madame Daulair,' who 
had promised to accompany her there. When I saw the door 
of the drawing-room open and Camille appear, looking 
very happy, and holding by the hand a little girl about 
her own size, I had difficulty in recognising Melina. She 
was dressed simply, but in good taste ; and was very clean 
and tidy. How different from the little street beggar, 
with rough tangled hair, boots full of holes, ragged dress, 
and dirty, though pretty, little hands ! 

Monsieur Daulair had just put on his hat to go out, but 
he stopped, and said kindly to the child: — '* Ah, little 
Melina, is it you ? Why, you are changed indeed ! " 

*' Yes, and I must tell you," said Madame Daulair, 
*^ that it is Camille who has busied herself in providing 
new clothes for our little friend ; and she has given all her 
pocket money for the purpose too. See here ; " — as she 
spoke she took off Melina's hat and placed it in the hands 
of her husband, — ^* Camille bought this little hat of black 
straw untrimmed ; and all this pretty trimming of blue 
ribbon that is on it now, she did herself." 

Monsieur Daulair seemed to examine the little hat with 
great interest, and said, — **My dear, let us rejoice that 
our child has an excellent heart." Then he placed the 
hat upon Melina's head again, and went out 
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Camille was not going with her mother and Melina to 
the school, because she expected her music- master. As 
soon as Madame Daulair was ready she said to Melina, — 

" It rains, I see. Have you an umbrella, my child? " 

" Yes, madame," replied Melina, opening a little old 
umbrella of violet silk which was full of holes. 

" Why, that won't keep out the rain at all; it's of no 
use." 

*' Oh ! mamma,*' exclaimed Camille, "you know I 
have a new umbrella. Let me get it, and give it to 
Melina." 

In a moment Camille brought her own new pretty 
■ umbrella, and giving it to Melina, received the old one in 
its place. As soon as her mother and her little friend were 
gone, she opened this umbrella, and holding it over her 
head, walked up and down the drawing-room ; at the same 
time she lifted up her dress as if she were out in the wet 
streets. She looked up at the holes in the umbrella, and 
laughed as she did so. , Then suddenly I saw her become 
quite serious : she threw down the umbrella, fell upon her 
knees, and, with hands clasped, exqlaimed, — 

" Oh, how I thank heaven that I am rich ! " 

Poor little stupid chicken as I am, I felt sure that no one 
ever wished to be rich for more unselfish reasons : I even 
felt a certain strange desire to raise my eyes to heaven like 
her, and be thankful too. But there was something in it 
all beyond my comprehension. I could only understand 
for certain that it was a happiness for me to belong to such 
a good little mistress. 



Not', darlings, see if you can find out this puzzle-page. 
One of these objects begins with B, one with G, one with 
H, two with S, and one with W. 



GERTRUDE AND HER ALPHABET. 

OU have not heard the 
story 3'et 

Of Gertrude and her Alpha- 
bet. 

She learnt her letters from 
a board ; 

As yet she could not read a 
word. 

But stood beside her mo- 
ther's knee, 

Who pointed out great A 
BC. 

~ _ __ — "I cannot see," said little 
Gerty ; 
" Mamma, I think the board is dirty ! " 
" No, not at all," her mother said ; 
" The letters are jet black and red 
On snow-white paper ; — nay, be wise. 
You cannot see with tearful eyes." 

But still the tear-drops, large and round, 
Go trickling- slowly to the ground, 
And all the letters, great and small. 
Seem to move with them as they fall. 
The crystal drops on her eyelashes 
Quiver with black and scarlet dashes. 

"Strange," thought the child ; " I always thought 

That was round O, when I was taught. 

Yet now it turns into a loop, 

And now — into my own new hoop ! 

The hoop-stick once was little 1 ; 

I'm sure it was; I knew it well." 
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The child is looking at a tear, 
Which, like a mirror bright and clear, 
Reflects the letters as they pass. 
As on the fairy's magic glass ; 
And all the little dingy letters 
Bow to the red ones, as their betters. 

a, with its puffed-out paunch, looked odd. 
And turned into a Chinese god ; 
u was a washing- tub; — but then, 
Turned upside down, they called it n. 
And both the great and little K's 
Kicked out their feet and laughed at J*s. 

Small h looked like the high-backed chairs ; 

Y, like a wine-glass. Gerty stares 

To see d imitating b, 

Its cousin-german ; — as for g, 

A pair ofspectacles it grows, 

And mounts on little Gerty's nose ! 

" Well, can you see them now, my child ? '' 
Her mother asked, in accents mild. 
The tear-drops fall from Gertrude's eyes. 
The magic mirror vanishes, 
And little Gertrude laughs, "Ha, ha ! 
I know my letters now, mamma." 
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THE ELEPHANT. 

AM sure, my little friends, that you have almost all 
seen an elephant, once, at any rate, in your lives ; 
for what child but has been to the Zoological 
gardens, or some other garden or menagerie, 
where wild animals are kept; and at each tke 
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great attraction is generally the elephant. Now, in the 
picture on the opposite page, we have an African ele- 
phant ; for there are two kinds, African, and Indian ; and, 
even at first sight, they appear very dissimilar. The 
African elephant has a much smaller head and much larger 
ears than the Indian elephant; and the head is quite a 
different shape. They both rejoice in that curious trunk, 
which seems so useful, yet, one would think, must be so 
terribly in the way ; and, in fact, they resemble each other 
generally, except as to the head and ears. 

The Asiatic, or Indian elephant, is, I believe, the 
cleverest and most tractable; but still we have an in- 
stance of some tame African elephants in the persons of 
'* Jumbo*' and *' Alice," who are present inhabitants of 
the Zoological gardens ; though, I must say, I never could 
have the same affection for them that I had for poor 
amiable Julia, who I regret to say is now no more. 

For years and years Was I accustomed to visit that 
intelligent animal. First, in bygone years, mounting with 
joy and pride upon her stately back myself; and, in later 
years, following her shuffling footsteps as she bore a 
precious load of my little belongings. In all the time I 
knew her, Julia never once conducted herself in a way to 
forfeit my esteem and respect. It was indeed with regret 
that I heard, about two years ago, of her sudden death 
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SCRAPS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

EDWARD I. 

FTER Richard Coeur-de-Lion, the next king, 

whose reign would interest you, is Edward I. 

You see, my dear children, I wish to tell you 

just those parts of English history which, I 

think, would amuse or strike you — such parts, 

in fact, as would alone be likely to remain in 

your memory, if you were to read the histbry 

all through. In that way you will be saved 

from plodding through a good deal that 

might appear rather dry and dull to you, while you are 

so young. Of course, my little ones, when you grow older 

you must study history thoroughly. 
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I daresay most of you know that the eldest son of the 
Icings or queens of England always has the title of Prince 
of Wales; I am going to tell you how this began. You 
remember, when I described the conquest of England by 
the Saxons, I told you that the poor Britons kept gradually 
retreating westward, till at last many of them went over 
from Cornwall into France, where there is a province still 
called Brittany, after them. The others took refuge in the 
mountains of Wales, where they had managed to maintain 
their independence ever since under the rule of their own 
princes. Now and then they had wars with some of the 
great Norman barons, whose estates were on the borders 
of Wales; but if they met with reverses, they retreated to 
their mountains, where the Norman cavalry could do little 
against* them. 

The first English or Norman king who formed the design 
of conquering Wales, and making it a province of England, 
was Edward I. He led an immense army into the country 
— so large an army that the Britons or Welsh were soon con- 
quered, and Llewellyn, their prince, was slain. But, though 
conquered, they would not submit ; they took refuge among 
their rocks and mountains, and Edward tried in vain for a 
long time to subdue them completely. At last he adopted 
a cruel expedient. 

Among the Welsh were a great many harpers or bards, 
who kept alive the warlike spirit and love of independence 
among the people by their songs. Edward invited all 
these bards to come and consult with him about some 
terms of peace, and then he had them all killed by his 
soldiers. But this cruel piece of treachery had no more 
success than it deserved : the Welsh were as far from 
submitting as before. Then he adopted another plan, 
which, though it was no better than a trick, was at least 
not cruel, and was tolerably successful. 

Edward asked the different Welsh chieftains whether, in 
case he appointed a prince over them who was born in 
Wales and could not speak a word of English, they would 
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submit to him. They thought of course that he meant to 
choose one among themselres, and thfey swore they would 
accept such a prince. When they were all assembled 
together, Edward presented to them his own little son, a 
baby, who was born at Carnarvon castle, which is in 
Wales; and who certainly could not speak a word of 
English, nor of any other language indeed, by reason of 
his tender age. 

Whatever the Welsh may have thought of this trick, at 
all events they were more submissive from that time. And 
ever since that day, the eldest son of the English sovereign 
has been called Prince of Wales. 

I will tell you about something else which happened in 
the reign of Edward I., — I mean his attempt to concjuer 
Scotland. The king of Scotland died without^ leaving 
children, and two distant relations, John Baliol and Robert 
Bruce, both claimed the throne. They agreed to refer 
their dispute to Edward, for his decision ; and he, taking 
advantage of being asked in this way to decide between 
them, marched an army into Scotland, and soon over- 
running the greater part of the country, held it for him- 
self. 

The first Scotchman who attempted resistance to the 
power of England was Sir William Wallace, a famous hero 
of Scottish history. He was gigantic in stature, and as 
brave and hardy as he was tall. Placing himself at the 
head of a band of daring men, he began by attacking 
detached parties of the English; but the bravest of his 
countrymen soon gathered round him, till he found himself 
at the head of an army. He was victorious in many en- 
gagements with the English, and at length almost drove 
them out of Scotland. He is said to have performed mar- 
vellous deeds of personal strength and daring. 

King Edward was in Flanders when all this happened, 
but he soon returned, collected a new army, invaded Scot- 
land a second time, and gained a great victory over the 
Scotch at Falkirk. Wallace was made prisoner soon after- 
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wards, and the cruel English King sent him to London, 
where he was beheaded. 

But another champion for Scotland rose up in the persan 
of Robert Bruce, grandson of the Bruce who had been 
the rival of John Baliol. He trod in the footsteps of 
Wallace, and was successful just in the same way. A 
second time the Scotch revolted, and Edward was on his 
way to Scotland with a still larger army than before, when 
he was taken ill at Carlisle, and died there. 

The invasion was in consequence delayed, and Robert 
Bruce had time to establish himself upon the throne. 
When Edward II. afterwards advanced, with the army his 
father had collected, into Scotland, a great battle was 
fought near Stirling, called the Battle of Bannockburn, in 
v^hich the English were completely defeated, and it is said 
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that thirty thousand of their men were left upon the field. 
The English never afterwards attempted the conquest of 
Scotland, and happily for both countries, a king of Scot- 
land at length legally and peacefully inherited the English 
throne. Thus the two nations came together without 
anything to cause ill-will between them. 

I must not forget to tell you the well known story of 
Bruce and the spider. During his earlier efforts to free 
his country, and after he had been several times unsuccess- 
ful, he was hiding himself one day from the pursuit of the 
English in a miserable hut. Lying on the ground upon 
some straw, he naturally looked up at the roof. He was 
engaged with sad thoughts, hesitating whether he shpuld 
persevere or despair, when his attention was attracted to 
a spider, which, hanging by its long thin web, was tr}ang 
to fasten it from one beam to another. Six times did the 
spider attempt to reach the spot, and six times fell back 
unsuccessful. Bruce called to mind that he had made six 
efforts against the English, and had six times failed. He 
now resolved that if the spider at last succeeded, he would 
make another attempt against the English ; if the spider 
gave up in despair, so would he. The spider paused for a 
moment, then swinging itself with more force than before, 
reached the spot, and fastened its web to the beam. *' It 
has succeeded ! '* exclaimed Bruce : ** with perseverance I 
may succeed too.'* 

From that moment he never again despaired of saving 
Scotland. 
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A VISIT TO THE BAKER. 

" Baker, baker, please to make 
For my dollies and me a cake. 
Do not call me a greedy pig- ; 
But I want the cake to be as big 
A.S the very biggest loaf of bread : 
Twice as large as a baker's head." 

" Why, little miss," the baker says, 

" So large, 'twill last a many days, 

Though you and all your dolls should some take 

Each day of this enormous plum cake. 

I hope you will not all be ill, 

Or they and you must take a pill." 
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THE MINSTREL. 

Once upon a time a grey old minstrel came to the 
gates of a noble castle, and was led by the servants 
into the great hall, where the lady of the castle sat 
with her maidens. '* Sing us some stirring song, 
good minstrel," said the lady, — " some ditty of love 
and war." "-Alas ! my lady,'' answered the minstrel, 
" the blood runs cold in my veins, my poor limbs 
tremble, and my voice is cracked with age. Ask 
me not then to sing of love or war ; such songs 
are fit for gay young minstrels, but not for so aged 
a man as I am." 

A little page came forward. He said nothing, 
but gave the poor old minstrel a brimming goblet 
of wine, which cheered his heart, and warmed his 
trembling limbs. " Now can you sing of love and 
war ? " said the sly little page. And the minstrel 
struck his harp with a bold hand, and sang a beau- 
tiful song of brave knights and loving ladies. It 
is Sir Walter Scott who tells this story. 
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GOD VISIBLE IN HIS WORKS. 

HERE'S not a leaf within the bower, 
There's not a bird upon the tree, 

There's not a dewdrop on the flower. 
But bears the impress. Lord, of Thee. 

Thy hand the varied leaf designed, 
And gave the bird its thrilling tone ; 

Thy power the dewdrop's tints combined. 
Till like a diamond's blaze they shone. 

Yes: — dewdrops, leaves, and birds, and al!. 
The smallest, like the greatest things ; 

The sea's vast space, the earth's vast ball, 
Alike proclaim Thee King of Kings. 

But man alone to bounteous Heaven 

Thanksgiving's conscious strains can 
raise ; 

To favour'd man alone is given 
To join the angelic choir in praise. 
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MAMMA'S SUNDAY TALK. 



PARABLES OF OUR LORD : 

THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 

iHIS is a parable, my children, 
in which our Saviour shows 
us how the enjoyments of the 
rich cease with this life, while 
the sufferings of the poor 
may be recompensed here- 
after. The parable teaches 
also that unless the rich man 
spends his riches usefully and 
charitably, he shall not enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Indeed, Jesus once said: — 

" How hardly shall they that 

have riches enter into the 

Kingdom of God ! " Often 

did our Saviour warn His disciples, and all who listened to 
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Him, against seeking for the: good things of: this life, and 
thinking too much of worldly gain, ; He said ; — 

'' Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal ; but lay up fo^ yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal." 

Thfe parable begins in this way: — ** There was a certain 
rich man, which was clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
fared sumptuously every day: and there was a certain 
beggar, named Lazarus, which was laid at his gate, full of 
sores, and desiring to be fed with the crumbs which fell 
from the rich man's table. And it came to pass that the 
beggar died, and was carried by the angels into Abraham's 
bosom : the ricli man also died, and was buried." 

Then we find from the parable that, as the rich man had 
been wicked and merciless in this .world, he was banished 
from heaven. His soul was filled with remorse ; and he is 
represented as beholding Lazarus afar off resting upon 
Abraham's bosom. He begs Abraham to have mercy on 
him, and to send Lazarus to help him. When he finds 
that cannot be, he begins, in his despair, to think of the 
many who are wasting their lives and their wealth as he 
had done, and he wishes to do something to save them. 
He says to Abraham : — " I pray thee, father, that thou 
wouldest send him to my father's house : for I have five 
brethren : that he may testify unto them." But Abraham 
replies : — ** If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from the 
dead." 

We may imagine how this poor man wished that his time 
could come over again ; then how different a life would he 
lead ! He longed, you see, to warn his relations, who 
were still living such a life as his had been. But it was 
impossible: no such return can be when our souls have 
left this world. 

So, my children, while we have yet time, let us pray 
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that we may make a good use of such wealth or power as 
we possess — be it much or be it little. Let each benefit we 
receive from God — for you know God gives us everything 
— be a benefit in some way to others also. And when we 
are most prosperous, let us then be most anxious, thinking 
how we may make a good use of our prosperity. 

Now, while you are yet little children, try on every 
occasion ; when you Have presents given you, for instance, 
or when pleasures or amusements are arranged for you, 
try, my little ones, to think of others. Try to find out how 
the advantages or pleasures you enjoy may be extended, 
so as to become pleasures or benefits for others ; so as to 
spread out, in fact, in an ever-widening circle, doing good 
to all around you : like the circles you see spreading out 
when a stone is dropped into the water. 

As you go through life then, my darlings, remember 
always that you should think of, and love, not the things 
of this world, but the people in it. 
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SOME OF MY LITTLE FRIENDS : 



OU see on the last page a picture of 
Frank, my little sailor bo)^ A very dear 
little friend of mine he was once, when he 
was small and young, but he is changed 
now. He is growing up into a young 
man, and has, in fact, just arrived at the 
stage of hobbledehoydom ; so you may 
suppose he is scarcely the pet with me 
t^at he used to be, though I still like him 
very much. 

My memory takes me back to a time 
when Frank was not so big even as you see him in the 
picture ; — to days when I used to sing him to sleep in my 
arms, and carry him up and down stairs on my backj The 
child had a passion for music, and would sit by me, while I 
played or sang, with a rapt and dreamy expression on his 
tiny face. He most delighted to hear what he called 
"tune-stories," — that is, I used to tell him a story, or 
describe something to him, and play an accompaniment to 
my words on the piano the time. He often asked that the 
tune-story might be about the sea. Then I would begin 
with some soft strain, while I told him of the sea in its mild 
and gentle mood, its low murmuring waves stealing in soft 
ripples to the shore under the glad sunbeams. Then the 
music would grow louder and more solemn, as I described 
the rising wind, and storm gathering in the distance; till 
at last would come a crash on the piano, with startling: 
chords, as I spoke of the storm bursting, of the waves 
mountains high, and of their terrible giant strength : per- 
haps the whole winding up with a shipwreck. 

When Frank was about ten years old, he stayed with us 
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one summer at Hastings, and thoroughly enjoyed being 
either on or in the water, for he could swim like a duck. 
One morning, he had been sailing his little boat in the 
pools formed by the receding tide, while I had been making 
a Newfoundland puppy of ours go into the sea after a stick. 
At last we grew tired, and mounted the little footpath 
that leads up the cliff, to go home. Frank sat down on 
the edge of the cliff, with his boat on his knee and his chin 
resting on his hand, watching the sea with that dreamy 
loqk on his face which I had so often seen. Suddenly I 
heard a sound from the shore, something between a cry 
and a howl, and I saw Nep, the Newfoundland puppy, in 
the sea, entangled in a quantity of seaweed, and struggling 
in vain to land. The stupid puppy was pressing the sea- 
weed in front of him, and only forming it into a thicker and 
more impenetrable bank. 

Both Frank and I instantly ran down the footpath to the 
shore. Without a moment's hesitation, he jumped into the 
sea, which was very calm, dressed as he was. He went in 
beyond the bank of seaweed, and swam round behind it, 
reaching the puppy in that way. Then he put his arm 
round Nep's neck, made him turn back to make the round 
of the seaweed, and so they reached the shore together 
side by side. 

It was reversing the usual order of things. I have rea J 
many stories of Newfoundland dogs saving the lives of 
little children, but never of children saving dogs. I must 
tell you that Frank had a good scolding for risking his life 
so recklessly ; though — to let you into a secret — I believe 
in our hearts we all admired him for it. 




d them up just to lind the root: 

3. " Why," she asls, "am I sent la bed? 
Why is my needle so hard 10 thread f 
Does com have ears to bear the wind blow. 
And potatoes have eyes to see bow to grow ? " 
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CHAPTER VI. 



I LEAVE PARIS. — MX ?rOSpER AT THE SEA. 

-^FINOTTE. 



OT long after the events happened which 
I related in the last chapter, the National 
Assembly— of which, as I said before, 
Monsieur Daulair was a member — broke 
up for its summer vacation ; and the 
Daulair family were delighted to leave 
Paris, and go to their country house. The name of this 
house, as of the estate, was Romainville, and it was situated 
near the sea- shore. I was overjoyed to think I should at 
last see the country, which I felt to be the natural dwelling- 
place of animals ; for I possessed an instinctive conscious- 
ness that I was not intended by nature to live among brick 
walls and streets. 

I was put into a smaller cage than the one I generally 
occupied, for the convenience of travelling, and Zanzibar 
took me with him in a . third-class carriage. The rapid 
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movement of the train so much astonished me, and made 
me feel so giddy, that when we arrived at the chateau of 
Romainville, I really was not in a state to make my obser- 
vations, nor to look about me at all. Indeed, it was not 
till the next morning that I recovered from the sort of 
stupefaction which the motion of the train had produced. 

I awoke at the dawn of day, to find myself, to my surprise, 
no longer in a cage, but seated on a perch, in a large shed, 
among a great many other fowls of different kinds. 
Although my extraordinary intelligence, and my mar- 
vellous faculty of understanding the language of human 
beings, made me so different from others of my species, 
I felt no contempt for them. I looked round upon them, 
sleeping there, with a glance of benevolence. Then, 
observing just above my head a skylight, which was open, 
I flew up, and found myself upon the roof. What a sight 
did I behold ! 

There was the sea — the beautiful, wonderful, immense 
sea! — spread out before me, glistening under the light of 
the rising sun. I knew it was the sea, for I had often heard 
Camille talk of it ; but never shall I forget that first im- 
pression it made upon me. 

There was a fresh wind blowing, and, with its help, I 
managed to fly as far as a little rock just on the shore. 
Dropping down from the rock on to the smooth soft sand, 
I was delighted to watch the marks made by my claws as I 
walked about. Presently I saw a pretty blue wave approach 
me. I ran to its edge, taking great care, though, that it 
should not come over me, but just going near enough to 
dip my beak into the transparent water. Oh, how bitter it 
was ! I felt such a violent sickness after swallowing it that 
I could scarcely manage to return with slow steps to the 
chateau. There I found everybody searching for me. 
Directly Camille caught sight of me, she ran up to me. 
*' Here she is! here she is!'' cried the little girl; then, 
catching me up in her arms, she added, — ** My poor little 
Speckly, how cold you are ! and how tired you appear I I 
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E VERY KINR T 



must give you into the charge of Finotte, and tell her t 

take great care of you." r 

She carried me into the poultry-yard, on one sids 
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which was the large shed where I had roosted during the 
night. Here we found a great, strong, fat girl, dressed 
like the country people. Her eyes squinted, and she had a 
cunning look in her face. She inspired me with dread at 
first sight — a dread which, alas ! I soon found I had good 
reason to feel. 

**Finotte," said Camille in her soft voice, ** here's 
Speckly at last. I told you she must have got out by the 
skylight. You see, papa thinks she is too big now to be 
always in the house, so she must run about the poultry- 
yard ; but pray take care of her, keep her rather apart from 
the others, and see that the ill-tempered old turkey doesn't 
go near her ; above all, be sure you don't let her be taken 
by mistake when a chicken is wanted for the dinner. I 
shall often come and feed her myself. Pray be very kind 
to her, and give her some breakfast at once." 

I passed from Camille*s pretty little, tender, white hands 
into the strong, rough ones of the squinting servant, who 
replied : *' You may depend upon me, mademoiselle ; " but 
directly Camille was gone, she threw me brutally down 
upon the ground, saying at the same time to a boy who 
was standing near, scattering grain to the poultry, — 

** There's the precious creature that has cost me a 
scolding this morning.'' 

**Why, it's the pretty chicken," remarked the boy, 
" that Mademoiselle Camille is so fond of. The old negro 
Zanzi has told me all about it." 

" Well," said Finotte, **and a chicken's only a chicken, 
after all. I don't know what Mademoiselle Camille means 
with her fancies for this animal or that. Sometimes it's 
a cat ; sometimes a bird ; — always something. And no 
sooner does she come back to Romainville than I'm sure 
to get a scolding. Once she very nearly got me sent 
away, because she found me beating the donkey ; and her 
horrid old black man is just as bad about such creatures 
as she is." 

At that moment a large dog belonging to the house 
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came into the poultry-yard. He was wandering about 
without anything particular to do, and very innocently just 
peeped in to see how things were going on. 

"Get along, you great beast; what do you poke your 
nose in here for? " exclaimed Finotte, at the same time 
raising her foot, upon which she wore a great wooden shoe, 
and giving the poor dog a kick with all her might upon the 
muzzle. 

What indignation and bitterness I felt in my heart as I 
saw this cruel act ! 

Seldom admitted now into the drawing-room, and falling 
into the power of this girl, I had a foreboding of the mis- 
fortunes that followed. I was very sad. How I wished 
that I could make Camille understand me, as I did her ! 
But I knew no way of asking for help and pity from 
Camille, and I did not know how to pray ; which is, I sus- 
pect, asking help and pity from God ; for, as soon as nien 
are unhappy, I observe they look up to Heaven. In fact, I 
found myself helplessly in the power of this terrible Finotte, 
nor could I, with all my cleverness, escape her malice. 



PUZZLE-PAGE. 



Come, little people, try and find out this puzzle page. 
One object begins with B, one with C, one with H, one 
with R, and two with S. 



SUMMER-TIME. 

In summer-time, in summer-time, 
How pleasant 'tis to play 
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In meadows bright with sunshine, 
And sweet with new-mown hay ; 

To 'watch the silver fishes 
Dart in and out the reeds, 
Or play at hide-and-seek below, 
Amongst the dark green weeds ; 

To sit upon the soft long grass 
And pluck the dear wild flowers, 
Or read some tale of fairy-land 
To while away the hours. 

In summer-time, in summer-time 
The whole world seems so gay ; 
The summer months they fleetly pass. 
And seem like one long day. 
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PETER AND HIS GOOSE. 

IN EIGHT SCENES. 

Scene I. 

E was once a boy named 
r, whose father and mother 
: both dead ; but they had left 
a pretty cottage, and a little 
1, well stocked with sheep and 
1, geese and poultry, all for 
3wn. Instead of being indus- 
is, and looking after his farm, 
time in idleness, and envied 
saw, thinking they were all 
he was. And this was not 
as still grieving so much for 
)ut because he was naturally 

„. ^ ^w. ;nted disposition. You shall 

hear now how he was cured of this fault. 

One day, a solemn old goose — one of a flock belonging 
to the farm — waddled up to him, and said: " How d'ye 
do, Peter? You must know I am a fairy goose, and I 
have just been laying some wonderful eggs." 

Peter was lying lazily on the grass, but he was so 
astonished at hearing a goose talk, that he sat up and 
stared with all his might. 

"Yes," continued the goose; "if you take up one of 
them and smash it on the ground, you will change into 
anything, or anybody, that you wish to be." 

" But," said Peter, " suppose I don't like the change 
after I have tried it ? " 

"Oh, you need not be afraid: if you don't like the 
change, you have only to wish yourself Peter again, and 
Peter you will be." 

Then Peter requested to be shown these eggS, thinking 
this was exactly what would suft him. 
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"Now, then," said the goose, stopping at the nest, 
"take an egg; but before you smash it, think well what 
you would like to change into." 

Peter began to think, but he was very much puzzled, 
now he had the opportunity of changing, to make up his 
mind what he would like best to be. At last he called to 
mind that, only the day before, a regiment of soldiers had 
marched through the village where he lived. The band 
played as they marched, and Peter remembered what gay, 
handsome fellows the soldiers appeared, and how he had 
envied them as he looked on : so now he called out, as he 
threw down the e^Zt — " ^'^^ ^^ ^ soldier ! " 
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Scene 2. 
Crack went the e^g; and crack, crack, crack! went 
something else, growing louder, and louder, and louder, 
till Peter discovered ii was the firing of cannon. He found 
too that he was dressed in uniform, standing on the ram- 
parts of a besieged town, and the cannon-balls were flying 
about like hailstones. "Oh, dear me! dear me! I wish I 
was well out of this," he cried. Immediately he found 
himself simple Peter again ; though out of breath, and still 
trembling. " That was a narrow escape ! " he exclaimed. 
"Ah," said the goose, quietly; "you meant to be a 
soldier only in time of peace. But try another ^%%" 
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Scene 3. 
Peter had lately been reading Robinson Crusoe, and 
had thought how nice it would be to be shipwrecked in the 
same way on an uninhabited island; so now he said, — 
•' I'll be a shipwrecked sailor on a very little island ; " and 
smash went another egg. In a moment he found himself 
dressed as a sailor, and sitting on a tiny island, not bigger 
than a dining table ; the salt waves splashing him, and the 
great sea-birds hovering about him. " Oh," thought he, 
** how shall I ever get my dinner here ? this won't do at all. 
I want to be Peter again." And Peter he was directly. 
Vol. in., No. 30. N 
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Scene 4. 
He determined next time that he would at least have 
plenty to eat, so he changed himself into a nice fat pig, in 
a comfortable sty, with his trough full of food. "Now," 
said Peter — or rather grunUd Peter — to himself, " I am 
quite satisfied ; this is the life I like." At that moment 
the door of his sty was unbolted, and a man entered, who 
held a knife in one hand, while with the other he began 
poking and pinching Peter about the ribs. " What is this 
fellow after?" thought Peter; "I wish he'd be quiet, he 
tickles me." Suddenly the man seized him by the ears, 
pulled his head back till his neck was stretched out, and 
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Scene 5. 
flourished the knife in the air. A horrible suspicion 
flashed across Peter's mind, and he wished himself changed 
back again with all his might and main. Suddenly the 
butcher found a boy in his arms instead of a pig; dropped 
his knife in alarm, and ran away. Peter picked it up, and 
with his head still like a pig's — for that was the part 
slowest in changing — ran after the butcher, who, in his 
terror, tumbled into a ditch. Peter burst out laughing 
directly his head ceased to be a pig's, for he could not 
laugh till it had changed. 
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Scene 6. 
His next experiment was a change into a butterfly. 
He thought of it as an agreeable contrast to the last. The 
changes were longer now in taking place than they had 
been at first; and while the wings were sprouting he felt a 
good deal of pain. The goose looked on, and admired. 
At last, the change being complete, Peter fluttered into the 
air, a splendid butterfly. Just as he began to enjoy him- 
self, he called to mind that butterflies are said to live only 
a few days, and this thought made him hasten to return to 
be Peter aeain. a 
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SCEXE 7 

He hesitated after this to try any more changes, but the 
goose still persuaded him, and at last Peter said that she 
should decide for him what he was to be changed into. 
Immediately the change began, and he felt thousands of 
feathers pricking out all over his skin. He called out, — 
"What am I changing into?" "A goose, a goose, a 
goose ! " screamed the old goose, and went off into fits of 
laughter. Now this was more than Peter could stand : to 
be changed into a goose, and laughed at by a goose at the 
same time, was too much. He changed himself back to be 
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Scene 8. 
Peter as fast as he could, and began to think he had been a 
fool for taking the advice of a goose at all. Every chang-e 
he had tried only led him into trouble. After thinking a 
little while, he made up his mind to be contented as he 
was. He drove the. old goose away altogether, and de- 
termined to attend to his farm, and work at it, as an 
industrious young farmer should. The consequence was 
that he soon became prosperous and rich, and when he 
grew rather older, married a nice little wife, and lived 
happily ever after. 
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THE SPIDER AND HIS WIFE. 

N a dark little crack, half a yard from the 
ground. 
An honest old spider resided ; 
So pleasant, and snug, and convenient 'twas found, 
That his friends came to see it from many miles 
round : 
It seemed for his pleasure provided. 

Of the cares and fatigues and distresses of life 

This spider was thoroughly tired ; 
So leaving those scenes of distraction and strife, 
(His children all settled,) he came with his wife 
To live in this cranny retired. 

He thought the little his wife would consume 

'Twould be easy for him to provide her ; 
Forgetting he lived in a gentleman's room. 
Where came every morning, a maid and a broom. 
Those pitiless foes to a spider. 

For when (as sometimes it would chance to 
befall) 
The moment his web was completed, 
Brush came the great broom down the side of 

the wall, 

And perhaps carried with it web, spider, and all. 
He thought himself cruelly treated. 

One day, when their cupboard was empty and dry, 

His wife (Mrs. Hairy-leg Spinner) 
Said to him, " Dear, go to the cobweb and trj' 
If you can't find the leg or the wing of a fly, 

Just a bit of a relish for dinner." 

Directly he went, his long search to resume, 

(For nothing he ever denied her,) 
-Alas ! little guessing his terrible doom : — 
Just then came the gentleman into the room, 

And saw the unfortunate spider. 
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So while the poor insect, in search of his pelf, 

In the cobweb continued to linger. 
The gentleman reached a long cane from the shelf, 
(For certain good reasons, best known to himself. 

Preferring his stick to his finger) ; 

Then presently poking him down to the floor. 

Nor stopping at all to consider, 
With one horrid crash the whole business was o'er,- 
The poor little spider was heard of no more. 

To the lasting distress of his widow. 



SCRAPS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

THE BATTLE OF CRECY. 

N the reign of Edward III. began that series 
of wars between France and England, which 
may almost be said to have continued into ihe 
beginning of the present century. Edward 
III. claimed the French throne in right of 
his mother Isabella, daughter of Philip IV. 
of France, whose sons were all dead. But 
Philip of Valois, son of a younger brother of 
Philip IV., claiming the throne himself, de- 
nied that it could be inherited by, or through, 
a woman. His right was recognised by an 
assembly of French peers, and he obtained possession of 
the throne without opposition. 

Edward led an army into France to support his claim. 
For some time the war was not carried on with vigour, and 
Edward without difficulty overran some provinces : but if 
the French king's preparations were slow, the army he col- 
lected at last was formidable enough. It is said to have 
amounted to 80,000 men, while that of Edward did not 
exceed an eighth or tenth part of that number. At the 
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approach of this vast army, Edward was forced to retire, 
but soon found his further retreat cut off by the river 
Somme, on which the bridges had been broken down, 
and which did not seem to be fordable. The ground 
which the English army occupied was also most disad- 
vantageous for resisting the attack of a superior force, 
and there seemed a certainty that it would be destroyed. 

It was evening, and the attack of the French was expected 
on the following day, when a French peasant, named Gobin 
Agace, presentedhimself at the entrance of King Edward's 
tent. Being admitted to the king's presence, he asked 
what reward would be given him if he showed a ford by 
which the army could cross the river. The king at once 
promised him such a sum as the poor peasant had most 
likely never dreamt of; and the treachery and covetousness 
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of this wretched man probably changed the fate of the war. 
By daybreak the English army were already crossing the 
river; they could march twelve abreast at the ford, and 
the water was not above their knees. 

But having escaped from this dangerous position, 
Edward did not continue his retreat much farther. 
Choosing the ground, he posted his army on the slope of 
a hill, with the forest of Crecy on one side, and the little 
river Male on the other: there he awaited the attack of 
the enemy. 

The battle took place on the 26th of August, 1346. It 
began by the advance of some Genoese cross -bowmen in 
the service of France ; l^ut the English archers, who used 
the long bow, discharged their arrows with such force and 
quickness, that the Genoese were soon put to flight ; and, 
in running away, they came upon the French men-at-arms 
who were advancing to charge. Thus disorder was created 
in the French ranks at the beginning of the battle. Besides 
this, the ground was not sufficiently open for their immense 
army to spread itself, and the attack upon the English 
was made by portions at a time. The English remained 
on the defensive, but their ranks were never broken, and 
the enemy, after repeated unsuccessful attacks, retired in 
confusion. The victory of the English was complete, and 
though their army did not amount to more than 10,000 
men, it is related that they slew 30,000 of the enemy in 
the pursuit. 

The centre of King Edward's army, which bore the 
brunt of the French attack, was commanded by the Black 
Prince ; so called from the colour of the armour that he 
wore. He was Edward's eldest son, and though only 
sixteen at this time, set an example of unflinching courage 
to his soldiers. This was his first battle, but he afterwards 
gained many great victories over the French with armies 
that he commanded. 

An interesting incident of the Battle of Crecy'relates to the 
death of the aged King of Bohemia. He had been a brave 
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knight and famous warrior in his day, but in old age had 
become blind. Being on a visit at the court of Philip when 
the campmgn began, he accompanied the French icing to 
the field. Hearing that the French were losing the day, 
he ordered his squires to take the reins of his horse, and 
gallop with him against the English ranks ; and his body 
■was found, surrounded by those of his six squires, after the 
battle. His crest, three ostrich feathers, and his motto, 
Ich dun, were adopted by the Black Prince, and have since 
been borne by successive Princes of Wales. The motto, 
Ick dien, means, / serve ; and is supposed to have been 
assumed by the King of Bohemia to signify that, in that 
campaign, he served under Philip-of France. 

The English archers first became famous from this battle, 
and, till the invention of firearms, were considered the most 
formidable infantry in any European armies. 
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EVENING PRAYER. 

This dear little girl is kneeling down by her elder sister 
to say her prayers. This is the hymn she repeats : — 

Now the sun has pass'd away 
With the golden h'ght of day, 
Now the shades of silent night 
Hide the flowers from our sight, 
Now the little stars on high 
Twinkle in the mighty sky,-r- 
Father, merciful and mild, 
Listen to Thy little child. 

Loving Father, put away 

All things wrong IVe done to-day; 

Make me gentle, true, and good ; 

Make me love Thee as I should ; 

Make me feel by day and night 

I am ever in Thy sight : — 

Jesus was a little child. 

Make me, like Him, meek and mild. 

Heavenly Father, hear my prayer. 
Take Thy child into Thy care ; 
Let Thy angels good and bright 
Watch around me through the night; 
Keep me now, and, when I die, 
Take me to the glorious sky. 
Father, merciful and mild. 
Listen to Thy little child. 
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PARABLES OF OUR LORD : 

THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBUCAN. 

HE following parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican, which I am going to 
tell you about to-day, my dear children, 
teaches us how our Saviour disapproved 
of those who were proud and self-satis- 
fied. It teaches us, indeed, that those 
who " trusted in themselves that they 
were righteous, and despised others" 
were thought by our Lord Jesus Christ 
J to be unworthy of the kingdom of 

^ heaven. 

In relating the parable to you, I shall give the words of 
St. Luke in his eighteenth chapter ; they are as follows :— 
" And he spake this parable unto certain which trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous, and despised 
others. Two men went up into the temple to pray; the 
one a Pharisee, and the other a Publican. The Pharisee 
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Stood and prayed thus with himself: God, I thank thee, 
that I am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. I fast twice in the 
week, I give tithes of all that I possess- 

"And the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up 
so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his 
breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner. 

" I tell you, this man went down to his house justified 
rather than the other : for every one that exalteth himself 
shall be abased ; and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.'* 

Now, my children, you see that these words of our 
Saviour inculcate a beautiful lesson of humility. The 
parable teaches us to think, not of what sins or errors we 
do not commit, but simply of our own unworthiness, sin- 
ners as we all are, and to trust to His great mercy, like 
the poor publican. When you grow older, you will some- 
times perhaps meet people in the world very like the Pha- 
risee, and you will find that many who think themselves 
righteous, and are quite satisfied with their own proceed- 
ings, are not a bit better than their neighbours. There is 
a resemblance in this parable to that of the Prodigal Son ; 
I mean, a resemblance in the lesson that it teaches. The 
Prodigal Son shows us how the most sinful, when they 
once truly repent, are not only forgiven, but even cause 
joy in heaven by their repentance. And this parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican teaches us that those who 
are repentant and humble-minded, find favour in heaven, 
rather than those who perhaps may be actually less sinful, 
but are proud of their own righteousness, and without 
charity for others in their thoughts. 

We should never judge of others unkindly, for we can 
seldom know what temptation they have had to do wrong ; 
what lack of good teaching, or of opportunities to do right. 
Let us be severe judges only of ourselves, for we know 
most about ourselves. Try, my children, always to do 
well, and always to think kindly and charitably. Remem- 
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ber that when you have resisted temptation, or have done 
some good action, you must not pride yourself upon it, 
thinking you are therefore better than others. Perhaps 
another child might have done better still in your place. 

Thank God for your opportunities of doing well, of being 
kind, unselfish, and self-denying; but never forget that the 
best among us — whether grown-up person or little child — 
should pray to God, not in the words of the Pharisee, but 
with the humble prayer of the poor Publican : — " God be 
merciful to me a sinner." 
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SOME OF MY LITTLE FRIENDS. 

MABEL, NELLY, AND MAUDE. 

S I think of these three little friends 
of mine, there rises up before my 
mind's eye a picture of a hayfield, 
on a glorious summer's day some 
few years back. I seem to hear 
the "rasp, rasp" of the scythes 
, in the distance, to see the long 
waves of cut grass, and smell the 
sweet, delicious scent of the new- 
mown hay over again. While I 
write, hay-making is taking place 
on many a country farm, and the 
merry haymakers — men, women, 
and children — are laughing and 
chatting away. But I can only 
-. see such scenes in fancy now, as 

I look out upon my dusty street in London. 

I lived, during the summer I am thinking of, in Somer- 
setshire, and about half-a-mile from the house I stayed at, 
was the home of my three little friends. They lived at a 
very pretty old farm-house, and I particularly remember 
that the porch of the old house was formed out of a yew- 
tree, which was as old, no doubt, as the house itself. The 
tnmk formed one side of the porch ; some branches had 
been cut away, while others had been bent and fastened 
so as to complete the porch, which was always green over- 
head. Clustering roses blossomed on the walls of the 
farm-house, and peeped in at the lattice windows ; and the 
little garden was bright with many-coloured flowers. 

The farmer was a handsome, bluff, kind man ; an excel- 
lent specimen of the honest, active British farmer. He 
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was a widower, and dotingly fond of his three little daugh- 
ters, who were his only children. But now to describe my 
little friends themselves. 

You have a picture, my little readers, of Mabel, Nelly, 
and Maude on the other page; and I can tell you they 
were three as pretty young girls as you could wish to see. 
Mabel stands in the centre of the picture, Nelly faces us, 
leaning on her rake, and little Maude is^on the left-hand 
side. They were all bright-eyed, brown-haired, rosy- 
cheeked girls. Mabel was fourteen at the time I write of, 
Nelly eleven, and Maude nine. I think I took an interest 
in them partly because they were motherless, but also 
certainly for their own sakes as well, and I used to see 
them very often. 

On that beautiful summer's day I joined my three little 
friends in the hay-field. It was a large field, and, in one 
part of it, the haymakers were still at work, tossing the 
cut grass into the air before forming it into cocks, while, 
in another part, men were already at work carting it away. 

We spent a merry aftermoon, the little girls tossing 
about the hay as vigorously as anybody. Towards even- 
ing, when we were all tired with our hard work, we rested 
under some large trees, which shadowed that end of the 
meadow where the hay was being carted. We soon began 
to talk of going home : my way led me past the farm, and 
we were all preparing to start off together, when little 
M^ude — ^the pet of her sisters and the spoilt one of the 
family — announced her intention of riding home on the 
top of the hay-cart. 

To this both Mabel and Nelly strongly objected, and I 
gave my decided opinion against her doing anything of 
the kind. However, the wilful little girl ran off, and 
before her sisters could overtake her, the child had man- 
aged to persuade one of the haymakers to help her on to 
the top of the heavily piled-up waggon. Then off it 
started, drawn by two horses. 

Now the waggon went slowly, and in spite of being 
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perched up so high, Maude might have reached home in 
safety, had she been content to remain quiet in her loftj 
position. But the naughty and heedless little creature 
began jumping and bounding about on the top of the hay. 
Up and down she went like a large india-rubber ball, until 
at last, after one great spring, she came down, not on the 
hay-load, but at the back of it. She lost her balance, cind 
poor little Maude fell upon the hard, cruel, dusty road. 

The waggoners, who were walking in front of the horses, 
did not notice the accident, and still went on. A troop of 
haymakers were some distance behind; but we — that is, 
Mabel, Nelly, and I — were hastening after the cart when 
the accident happened, dreading something of the kind. 
We picked up the poor little insensible child, and, from 
her attitude, I suspected at once that one of her legs was 
broken. Fortunately some hurdles were near at hand; 
one of them was brought, and she was placed upon it as 
gently as possible. Some of the haymakers carried her 
with the greatest possible care to the farm-house ; but it 
was a very silent and sad little party that entered the old 
yew-tree porch that beautiful summer's evening, bearing 
the helpless little figure, that had been so full of life and 
movement in the morning. 

The father, perhaps luckily, was not at home, and was 
spared the shock of seeing that sad procession, as it ap- 
proached the house : he was distressed enough on hearing 
of the accident as it was. Many, many months passed ere 
poor little Maude recovered from the effect of her fit of 
wilfulness on that lovely summer's day spent in the hay- 
field. 
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Now, little people, see if you can find out this puzzle-page. 
The name of one of these objects begins with J, one with 
M, one with P, two with S, and one with T. 
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THE BUTTERCUP TEST. 



If I can slip you in. 

Close under Johnny's chin ; 

If you can there shine clearly, 
Though he may own it not, - 
We shall the truth have got, — 

Johnny loves butter most dearly. 

3 

Chasing the dragon-fly, 

Johnny with shout and cry 
Tramples the fair meadows over, 

While I string lilac bells, 

Or in the grassy dells, 
Hunt for the four-leaved clover. 

4 
Stirring you through and through, 
How the winds play with you, 
Putting you all in a flutter ; 

Tell me, oh, buttercup ! 
, Through the grass peeping up. 
Tell me, does Johnny like butter ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

JIY STRANGE FAMILY. — TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. — ZANZI 
TAKES MY PART. — HENRI AND HIS GUN. 

' SHOULD have led a happy life at Ro- 
mainville had it not been for Finotte. A 
cage, though as elegant as mine was at 
Paris, is still a prison. At Romainville I 
tasted the sweets of liberty ; I enjoyed the 
bustle of the poultry-yard, the cackle of my 
companions, and, above all, my occasional 
runs by the sea-shore; but then instead of living in inti- 
macy with Camille, I had the society of the vulgar and 
ill-natured Finotte. 

In order to avoid her, my rambles on the shore became 
more and more frequent, and lasted longer. I was very 
often absent at dinner-time, which soon affected ray health. 
I had the pleasure of listening to the sound of the waves, 
and the song of the wind, instead of hearing the voice of 
Finotte; but I found no food upon the barren shore beyond 
a few flies and insects. I became very thin, and my 
feathers lost their brilliant and glossy look for which they 
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had been remarkable. Seeing myself sometimes in the pools 
of water, I was startled at my own wild and rough appear- 
ance. 

Both Camille and Zanzibar noticed the change in me 
without understanding its cause. Camille only recom- 
mended me more and more to the care of Finotte, who told 
her I had an astonishing appetite for so small a chicken. 
This bad girl had the dreadful habit of telling untruths. 

One day Camille, meeting me as I returned from one of 
my rambles, became alarmed for my health. She took me 
up, and went in search of Finotte, whom she found feeding 
the brooding hens, who were kept separated from the 
others in a shed on purpose for them. 

** Finotte,'* said Camille, ''do you not see how thin my 
little Speckly is ? Oh, she has grown so thin ! She has 
something the matter with her, I am sure." 

"It's a droll little creature, mademoiselle; but I promise 
you she picks up the grain as well as any." 

** Perhaps she wishes to sit upon some eggs," cried 
Camille, observing that I looked wistfully towards the 
brooding hens ranged along the wall. 

** Do you think so, mademoiselle? Why, she's so little 
she couldn't cover above three eggs under her wings." 

"Never mind the number of eggs, Finotte. If she 
wishes to sit, she must." 

The girl, with a very ill will, placed some eggs for me 
in a nest of straw, and directly Camille put me down out 
of her arms, I ran to the nest. I sat upon the eggs, spread- 
ing myself out as well as I could, and began to clack. 
Camille was delighted and laughed heartily: Finotte 
shrugged her shoulders. 

" I wish her to remain there," said Camille in a decided 
tone ; "she does verv well there in the corner next to the 
old black hen, who I know is good-natured." 

Camille went away, and no sooner was she gone than 
Finotte, turning to me, gave me a kick that sent me to the 
other end of the shed. 
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" So much for the little mistress ! " she said. ^* Ah, she 
cares a deal more about this creature than she does about 
me. But wait a minute : you want to hatch eggs, do you? 
rU play you a nice trick." 

She laughed wickedly as she said this, and went out. 
Coming back in a minute with eight eggs of a greenish 
colour, she laid them in the straw, and placed me roughly 
on the top of them. I extended my wings to the utmost, 
but could not cover so many. However, I waited till she 
was gone away, when Trolled two of the eggs out of the 
nest, and hid them underneath the straw. Then arranging 
the rest in the most convenient way, I managed to cover 
these six. 

I cannot deny that the first days of this life: appeared 
tedious to me, but I did not quit my post. I not only sub- 
mitted to the confinement, the want of air, and light, and 
exercise, but I bore also the spitefulness of Fihotte, who 
never fed me fairly, as she did the. rest. • Camille and Zan- 
zibar often came to see me, and admired my gravity and 
my motherly devotedness. 

The days passed on. Other hens^ my neighbours, each 
in turn, quitted the shed, leading forth a charming band 
of little chicks. * I remained the last, waiting with intense 
curiosity the hatching of those whom I had cared for with 
such patience and perseverance. "At last, one evening, I 
heard a strange sound : one of the little chicks was pecMng 
at the inside of its shell. I held my breath.. Presently 
something moved in the straw, and I could not . resist the 
temptation of disturbing myself a little in order to see it. 
What did I behold ? A little ridiculous creature^ with a 
great flat yellow beak ; a little monster which bore no re- 
semblance to a chicken. 

I settled myself quickly in my place again, fearful lest I 
might injure the hatching of the others by letting in the 
cold air ; but I could not forget what I had seen, it haunted 
rae like a nightmare, and kept me awake half the night. 
On awakening in the morning, I knew the time had come 
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at last for me to rise from my nest. I did so. There I 
saw the empty shells, and six little moving lively creatures, 
all afflicted with the same extraordinary ugliness as the 
first. 
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In my life I never was so astonished. A soft down 
covered their bodies, and their eyes were pretty; but 
what monstrous and ridiculous beaks ! Their enormous 
feet, too, were spread out like a fan ; and they had none 
of the grace of chickens in their movements. When 
Finotte saw me standing on one leg, looking at my family 
with an expression of surprise and sadness, and with my 
head all on one side, she burst out with a loud harsh laughs 
which I seem to hear over again when I think of it. I was 
so hurt by her laughter, that I could not touch some meal 
which she brought to me ; but directly she had gone 
away, I called my fdmily round me, and spread it out 
before them. They gobbled it up with good appetites, but 
did not eat in the neat and delicate manner of chickens. 

Their ugliness did not, however, interfere with my 
motherly devotion ; I even became reconciled to it in the 
course of two or three days, and led them out, without 
feeling ashamed, into the yard among the others. When 
Finotte saw me there, she drove my brood in the direction 
of a little pond just outside the yard, I could not imagine 
at first what was her object, but, alas ! I soon found out. 
Scarcely did these creatures catch sight of the water, than 
they expressed their joy by little cries, and running to it, 
began to float upon its surface. In my alarm I called 
them back, sometimes in a voice of entreaty, sometimes of 
command, but they did not mind me ; and the distress I 
felt taught me how dearly I loved them. They swam on, 
delighting in the water. In truth they were in their 
element : I had hatched ducklings. 

I ran round and round the little pond, uttering cries of 
distress, while Finotte stood looking on, and laughed till 
she was almost in convulsions. Her revenge was com- 
plete. The trick she had played me had succeeded in 
wounding me beyond what she expected. I never could 
reconcile myself to these excursions of my brood upon the 
water, but every day I had to endure the torment of seeing 
them there. 
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f^^ my ducklings grew bigger they deserted me alto- 

* *^^r, which made me reflect on the difference between 

■r ^*^xares like us and human beings. I saw Camille show 

*^T.ost tender affection and gratitude to her father and 
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mother, which did not diminish as she grew older. The 
most puny one among my ducklings clung to me the 
longest, coming back every evening to warm him self under 
my wings. I was simple enough to impute this behaviour 
to affection, but he soon showed me my mistake. 

One morning I gave him half a nice morsel of bread I had 
found. He swallowed it greedily ; then seeing me pecking 
at the other part, gave me a blow in the eye with his beak, 
which wounded it badly. He went on eating without 
showing a sign of regret, while I stood by, astonished at 
such black ingratitude. One of my eyes was closed from 
pain, the other was full of tears ; but through the tears I 
watched him finish my piece of bread. 

I generally contrived to avoid meeting Finotte : one 
morning, however, as she was crossing the yard, carrying 
a basket of eggs, she saw me. Putting down the basket, 
she gathered up a» handful of sand, and threw it right in 
my face. The moment she had done so, I saw her start 
back ; and, following the direction of her eyes, I perceived 
Zanzi looking over the railing. 

" Well, you did frighten me, you old blackie ! '* she 
cried. 

Zanzi was very angry, and rolled his eyes in a terrible 
manner. 

" Why do you torment the chicken of mademoiselle, 
bad woman ? " he exclaimed. 

" What, am I not allowed even to throw dust upon this 
little beast?'' 

" No ; and if I see you do it again, TU tell made- 
moiselle." 

In answer to this, Finotte stooped down, took another 
handful of sand, and threw it at me. Then Zanzi, now 
thoroughly provoked, noticed the basket of eggs : he took 
one out : it flew through the air, and was crushed upon 
the head of Finotte, down whose face the yellow liquid 
trickled. 

She cried out as she wiped her face with her apron, — 
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" Will you be quiet, you old blackie, you old monkey, you 
old devil?" 

At each name she called him, Zanzi threw another egg; 
and when they were all gone, he threw the basket over her 
head, and walked away majestically. I ran off in a less 
dignified manner, for I feared Finotte might revenge her- 
self upon me. 

In my rambles I often met CamiUe walking with her 
cousin Henri, who was three or four years older than her- 
self, and was staying on a visit at the chateau. They 
always noticed me, and Henri once said: — "I am glad 
you have shown me this chicken you are so fond of, for it 
is so like a partridge, that if she and I had met upon the 
shore as new acquaintances, I might have shot her." 

I had observed that Henri seldom went out without 
carrying with him a long shining instrument. Whenever 
he saw any little animal running about, or a bird upon a 
branch, he put one end of this instrument against his 
shoulder, and pointed the other end at the object. A 
sharp noise followed, and the bird or animal fell dead as if 
struck by lightning. 

Thanks to the care of Camille, I was safe from this 
danger, to which so many other little animals were 
exposed; and I thought I should live peaceably at 
RomainviUe ; when an event happened, which threw me 
suddenly into new scenes and in the way of new adven- 
tures. 
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THE PET LAMB. 
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^. NE morning in March, 
% When the wind it blew cold, 
And thick the snow lay- 
On mountain and wold, 

Our shepherd brought home 
A lamb almost dead ; 

But by the fireside 
I made it a bed. 

I fed it with milk 

Until it revived. 
And to rear the poor lamb 

At length I contrived. 

^^W But when it was well, 
^ jl And at length, one fine day, 
* Our shepherd came in 
To take it away ; 

The lamb, bleating loud. 
Crept close to my side. 

And to lure it away 
In vain shepherd tried. 

It lies by my side 
As I sit by the brook, 

And with sensible eyes 
In my face it does look. 



They say sheep are silly, 
^ But yet, to my mind. 

All creatures are grateful 
If people are kind. 

Vol. III., No. 31. 
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SCRAPS OF ENGLISH' HISTORY. 

EDWARD III. AND THE BLACK PRINCE. 

Y last scrap of history was a description of 
the battle of Cressy, and I told you how 
the Black Prince, after the battle, adopted 
the crest of three ostrich feathers, and the 
motto, " Ich dien,'-' which had been borne 
by the old blind kingof Bohemia, who was 
found among the slain upon the field. 

When the king of Bohemia commanded 
his squires to gallop with him into the 
thickest of the battle, two of them tied his horse between 
their own horses,, and the three, thus gallopping abreast, 
charged the English ranks. When the fight was over, the 
king and his squires were all found; lying dead near each 
other, but ,the three horses thus fastened together were 
unwounded, and had remained "standing near the bodies 
of their masters. This is the sCene represented by the 
picture on the opposite page. There you see the poor old 
king. upon the ground, with-the thifee ostrich feathers in 
his helmet, and the good faithful horses waiting in the 
hope that their masters may yet rise, and mount them once 
again. 

Edward III. followed up his great victory by laying 
siege to the city of Calais, a strong seaport on the coast 
opposite Dover. .The French citizens defended themselves 
valiantly for many months. The English army surrounded 
the city by land; an English fleet blockaded the harbour; 
and the poor people of Calais could get in no food. At 
last, after suffering terribly from famine, they were obliged 
to surrender. Edward was inclined at first to be ver>' 
cruel, for he was angry at the trouble they had given him. 
He threatened a general massacre unless six of the princi- 
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pal citizens came into his camp, barefoot, with ropes round 
their necks, and consented to die for the rest. 

Such a condition caused, as may be supposed, the 
greatest consternation in Calais : who would be the six 
thus to be sacrificed for the others ? At length one of the 
most wealthy of the citizens, named Eustace de St. Pierre, 
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offered himself to be one of the number, and his nob!e 
example was soon followed by five others. 

With heads and feet bare, halters round their necks, and 
the keys of the city gates in their hands, these brave men 
left the town amid the lamentations of the inhabitants. 
Arriving at the English camp, they were conducted to the 
pavilion of the King. When they entered his presence, 
they fell on their knees before him, and St. Pierre, speaking 
for them all, said : — ** Most noble king, behold us, six 
citizens of Calais, who, to save the lives of its inhabitants, 
surrender ourselves to your royal will ; we bring you the 
keys of our town and castle, and trust to your nobleness to 
have compassion upon us.** 

But Edward remained unmoved. Many of his soldiers 
had been killed, some of his ships had been destroyed, 
during the siege, and he was determined to be revenged. 
Luckily for these six citizens, Philippa, the wife of Edward^ 
had, shortly before, come across the sea from England to 
be with her husband in the camp. When she heard that 
these men were to be hanged, the good queen fell upon 
her knees before Edward, and begged so earnestly for 
their lives, that he consented at last for her sake to spare 
them. Philippa then ordered a good meal to be given to 
them, for they, like the other citizens of Calais, were 
almost starving ; and sent them away with presents. She 
gained as much love by her kindness and mercy as her 
husband gained fame by his conquests. 

A year or two after this, the French endeavoured to 
recover possession of Calais by treachery. The Governor 
was bribed, and promised to open a gate of the city on a 
certain night to a French force, which was to be in readi- 
ness outside. Edward heard of the intended treachery, 
and crossed over to Calais himself. On the appointed 
night the gate was opened ; but instead of admitting the 
French, an English force, with the king at its head, came 
forth. The French were all killed or made prisoners; and 
during the fight, Edward engaged hand to hand with a 
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French knight called Sir Eustace de Beaumont, who at last 
yielded himself a prisoner to the king. 

The next evening Edward invited the French nobles and 
knights, who had been made prisoners, to a banquet ; and, 
after the banquet, taking a chain of pearls off his own 
neck, he placed it round that of Sir Eustace, saying he 
had never fought with a better knight, and giving him his 
liberty without a ransom. Such courtesies helped to soften 
the horrors of war in those days. 

After the battle of Cressy, and the taking of the city of 
Calais, nothing very important was done in the way of 
fighting between France and England for eight or nine 
years; though the two countries were still at war. The 
next regular campaign was opened by the English in 1355 ; 
but the scene of the war, instead of being the north of 
France, was the south-west, the English army invading 
France from the duchy of Guienne. 

I have already told you that the Black Prince was very 
young — only sixteen or seventeen years of age — when he 
fought so bravely at Cressy : in 1355, which was nine years 
later, he had the command of the English army, his father 
remaining in England, In this campaign another great 
victory was won, scarcely less celebrated in history than 
that of Cressy. It is called the battle of Poitiers. The 
English army amounted to i6,cxx) men, while the French 
was four times as numerous. 

At this time Philip of Valois, who fought at Cressy, was 
already dead: his son John had succeeded him on the 
throne, and led the French army at the battle of Poitiers. 
This battle very much resembled that of Cressy in many 
ways. The English army, being much the weakest, 
waited to be attacked, as it did at Cressy, and the Prince 
chose his position with great skill and prudence. He 
placed his army on the rising slope of a hill, protected by 
ivoods at the sides, with the ground in front broken by 
hedges. There was not room for the French cavalry to 
spread out. Still they advanced, as at Cressy ten years 
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before, confident in their numbers, and snre of victory. 
Again the English archers poured into their ranks those 
terrible arrows, that pierced through steel corsets, and flew 
thick as a storm of hail. The French crowded upon each 
other, and reached the English line with broken and 
disordered ranks. The Prince then charged upon foes 
who were already in confusion and half deteated ; and the 
great army, seized with a panic, turned and fled. 

King John of France remained upon the field among the 
last; fighting like a brave knight, and fell a prisoner into 
the hands of the English. He was received by the Black 
Prince, as a brave enemy in misfortune should be, with all 
respect and honour. He was invited to sup in the Prince's 
tent, who insisted upon standing in his presence. He was 
treated in fact as a royal guest instead of a prisoner. 

The Prince brought him over to England, and when they 
entered London together, King John was mounted on a 
splendid horse and handsomely dressed, while the. Black 
Prince rode by his side on a small palfrey. John remained 
in England about three years, treated always as an 
honoured guest, and on his release engaged to pay a large 
ransom ; but dying soon after, it was never paid. 

The Black Prince never mounted the throne of England.. 
He died at the age of forty-six, while his father was still 
alive. Edward only survived his son, however, a few 
months. He was buried with great pomp in Westminster 
Abbey. 



The tinker's wife doth merrily 
dance. 
The tinker dances too. 
Pray, what's the harm of that ?" 

says she, 
"Mayn't we be merry as you ? " 



But I spy something at her 
waist, — 
A dead duck hanging there: — 
"There's harm in that at least, 
old dame : 
You stole it, I declare." 



They're both of them fanny to look at. 
With tinker's pot, basket, and crutch ; 

And both are enjoying their capers. 
Though we cannot admire them much. 



A CAREFUL NURSE. 
A FARMER was accustomcd to go every Saturday 
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in his cart to market ; but when he had sold all his 
vegetables, he did not return home immediately, 
but sent his^horse and cart back without him. One 
day, as the good old horse was jogging quietly 
down the lane that led back to the farm, he saw one 
of the farmer's little children, who had fallen down, 
and was lying crying in the middle of the road. 

Old Neddy — that was the name of the horse — 
stopped immediately, seeing the danger the child 
was in, and after considering for a minute that if he 
left it, another^horse- might .come by and run over it, 
he gently picked it up by its clothes, and carried it 
in his mouth all the way home to its mother, who, 
you may be sure, was very grateful to old Neddy 
for being such a careful nurse to her little boy. 
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GIRAFFES. 

DARESAY you already know, my little 
readers, that the giraffe is the tallest of all 
the animals that dwell upon the earth. The 
height of a full-grown male giraffe is some- 
times twenty feet. It lives in many parts of 
Africa, and in its native country its usual food 
j consists of the leaves of trees, particularly the, 
leaf of a peculiar kind of acacia called the 
camel-thorn. The animal is very particular 
in what it eats, and plucks only the freshest 
and greenest leaves. 
The immense height of the giraffe. is owing chiefly to 
the length of the neck. By means of this enormous neck, 
it can pluck its food easily from a tall tree ; but it is very 
unfitted for grazing upon level ground. Indeed, it never 
attempts to do so except from extreme hunger, or induced 
by some very urgent reason, such as having a lump of 
sugar placed before it on the ground. Then it will man- 
age, in a very ungraceful, and seemingly unnatural manner, 
to stretch its. fore-legs wide apart, and pick up the sugar. 
When supplied with cut grass, the giraffe eats it daintily, 
taking each blade separately between its lips ; but in cap- 
tivity it feeds principally upon hay, carrots, and onions : 
the latter it is extremely. fond of. 

Although a very gentle creature, it can defend itself well 
when attacked. It takes care not to bring its head within 
reach of its assailant, but delivers a shower of kicks with 
such quickness, that it has been known even to repulse the 
attack of the lion. 

We have had some of these beautiful animals in the 
Zoological Gardens for nearly forty years, and I have no 
doubt that most of my little readers have seen them there. 
I have not only seen the giraffes there, but made closer 
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acquaintance with them than I liked, and I will tell you 
how it happened. 

A summer or two ago I took my little people to the 
Zoological Gardens, and, as it was a very hot day, I soon 
grew tired. Then I hired a bath-chair, which is always to 
be had at the gardens, and, as I was drawn along in it, 
the children trotted at my side, sometimes one, sometimes 
another, having a ride on the footstool at my feet. When 
we came to the paddock where the giraffes take exercise, 
the children stopped to offer them some buns, and my 
chairman rested with his back against a tree, leaving me 
seated close against the railings. I turned my head to 
speak to one of the children, when I suddenly felt a twitch 
at my bonnet — ^which, by the way, was a very pretty one, 
with a cluster* of lovely, natural-looking roses at the back. 
Away it went, and I was left bonnetless. A dreadful 
giraffe, who had stretched his long neck over the railings, 
bore it off. I saw him trample the bonnet under his feet ; 
but the roses found their way down his throat. 

You may suppose that I shall always in future %\\^ 
giraffes ** a wide berth,*' as the sailors say. Though, 
after all, I did not fare so badly as the poor peacock, who 
was strutting about one day near the paddock, spreading 
out his tail in the sunbeams. One of the giraffes stretched 
his neck over the railings, and catching Mr. Peacock by 
the tail, hoisted him up in the ain Luckily the feathers 
came out, and Mr. Peacock fell to earth again, when he 
trotted off, less proud, and tailless. 




TWIN SISTERS. 

Two little maidens, good and fair, 

Wandering side by side : 
Joys and grief alike to share, 

Weal or woe betide. 

Dear children, may your path through life 
Prove smooth as where you stand ; 

But should you meet with grief or strife, 
Let it b3 hand in hand. 



MAMMA'S SUNDAY TALK. 



PARABLES OF OUR LORD : 

THE -TWO DEBTORS. 

0-DAY I have to explain to you, my darling 
children, a parable in which our Saviour 
teaches that God is ever ready to forgive 
the truly penitent, and that no sinner who 
acknowledges his or her fault, and deter- 
mines to lead a new 'life, is cast out from 
God's mercy. 
St. Luke tells us that our Saviour was asked by a 
Pharisee named Simon to dine with him. It appears 'that 
Christ went to the Pharisee's house, and in the words of 
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Scripture, — "sat down to meat. And, behold, a woman 
in the city, which was a sinner, when she knew that Jesus 
sat at meat in the Pharisee's house, brought an alabaster 
box of ointment, and stood at His feet behind Him 
weeping, and began to wash His feet with tears, and did 
wipe them with the hairs of her head, and kissed His feet, 
and anointed them with the ointment. Now when the 
Pharisee which had bidden them saw it, he spake within 
himself, saying, This man, if he were a prophet, would 
have known who and what manner of woman this is that 
toucheth him : for she is a sinner." 

Then Jesus, wjio knew what was passing in the 
Pharisee's mind, told the following parable. I give the 
words of St. Luke again : — 

* ' There was a certain creditor, which had two debtors : 
the one owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty. And 
when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them 
both. Tell me therefore which of them will love him 
most ? Simon answered' and said, I suppose that he, to 
whom he forgave most. And He said unto him, Thou 
hast rightly judged. And He turned to the woman, and 
said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman ? ^ I entered into 
thine house, thou gavest me no water for my feet : but she 
hath washed my feet with tears^ and wiped them with the 
hairs of her head.** 

Then our Saviour went on afterwards to say : — " Her 
sins, which are many, are forgiven ; for she loved much : 
but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little.*' 

There is another parable, which rather resembles this, 
and the two will come well together. In it our Lord 
teaches us that those who expect mercy must also be 
ready to show mercy. This is the parable as we read it in 
the Gospel of St. Matthew : — 

** Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a 
certain king, which would take account of his servants. 
And when he had begun to reckon, one was brought unto 
him, which owed him ten thousand talents. But foras- 
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much as he had not to pay, his lord commanded him to be 
sold, and his wife, and children, and all that he had, and 
payment to be made. The servant therefore fell down, and 
worshipped him, saying, Lord, have patience with me, and 
I will pay thee all. Then the lord of that servant was 
moved with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him 
the debt. But the same servant went out, and found one 
of his fellow-servants, which owed him an hundred pence: 
and he laid hands on him, and took him by the throat, 
saying, Pay me that thou owest. And his fellow-servant 
fell down at his feet, and besought him, saying. Have 
patience with me, and I will pay thee all. And he would 
not ; but went and cast him into prison, till he should pay 
the debt. So when his fellow-servants saw what was done, 
they were very sorry, and came and told unto their lord 
all that was done. Then his lord, after that he had called 
him, said unto him, O thou wicked servant, I forgave thee 
all that debt because thoudesiredst me: shouldestnot thou 
also have had compassion on thy fellow-servant? " , 

Then our Saviour went on to say that the lord of that 
wicked servant delivered him over to be punished, and 
added : — " So likewise shall my heavenly Father do also 
unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his 
brother their trespasses." 
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SOME OF MY LITTLE FRIENDS. 

FLORENCE. 

HE Story of my poor little friend Florence, 
which 1 am going to tell you, is a very, 
very sad one. The stories of my litde 
friends must be sad sometimes, for life has 
sorrows as well as happiness. When I first 
saw Florence, she was a healthy, merry 
child o{ nine years old, full of fun, and with 
soft brown eyes and golden hair. I must tell you that 
Floy lived in the country, and was the only girl in 
her family among a number of brothers, some older 
and some younger than herself. As you may suppose, 
not having any sister, she tried to make herself a com- 
panion for the boys ; and mamma often had to scold 
her little girl, when she came in from playing with her 
brothers, her hair all rough, and her frock torn. The old 
nurse, too, used to lecture her for running after "them 
rude rough boys," is she called the elder ones. At last, 
poor Florence paid a sad penalty for her love of sharing in 
her brothers' games. 

This was how it happened. The boys were out sliding 
on the lake in the park one bitter day, when Miss Floy, 
escaping from the nursery, put on her hat, and without 
being property wrapped up, followed them. The boys, 
knowing their mamma would be angry, wanted her to go 
back, and would not help her to slide. She waited. about 
at the edge of the pond till she began to cry from the cold, 
when her biggest brother took her by the hand and led her 
home. 

Marama was alarmed when she saw the shivering chjld 
come in. She had her put to bed, and rolled up warm; 
but little Floy had caught a chill, which brought on rheu- 
matic fever. For three months the poor child remained in 
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bed, suffering dreadfully. As summer came on, the fever 
and the pains went away, but they left behind a disease of 
the heart. She was able to go out in the soft summer air, 
and gradually became stronger, but the least excitement 
or exertion made the poor little heart go thump, thump, 
thump, much too quickly. The doctors said she would 
always require the greatest care, and never be able to 
take any violent exercise without risk to her life. 

Florence had a beautiful little pony-called Mousey. She 
was allowed now to ride him again, but only on condition 
that the old coachman led him, and never let him go 
beyond a walk. One day her father had gone out on foot 
to a distant part of the estate, and she was to go upon her 
pony and meet him on his way back at a certain spot in 
the park. Her mamma and I were both with her as she 
mounted, and she said to us: "I feel that .great hand 
squeezing my heart so tight this morning." This was the 
way she always described the pain she so often felt in her 
heart. Her mamma was going to bid her stay at home, 
when Floy added gaily, " Papa will be looking out for me: 
won't 4ie be glad to see his little daughter coming?" 
She seemed so pleased, that mamma le^ her go. 

Approaching the spot where she was to meet her father, 
she saw him there before her. At that moment the coach- 
man had let go the pony, while he held open a gate she 
was passing through. Floy, in her eagerness to meet her 
father, touched the pony with her whip, and off he went at 
a gallop; But I will not prolong my sad story. The 
excitement, and the quick passage through the air, were 
too much for poor Floy; her heart beat violently for a 
minute — then stopped. ^ 

When her father checked the pony, he was shocked to 
see the change in the poor child's face. She could not 
speak ; and when the old coachman ran up on the other 
side, it was but to see hi^ little mistress d^ie, 
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" Ah, here he comes ! " and then they cry 

** Go away, you baker-boy ! 
You've come to spoil our pretty sest — 

Our birdies to destroy. 
We do not like your looks at all ; 

Your face is much too fat ; 
You've got a ragged jacket on, 

Besides a torn old hat." 



•The baker-boy looks up and laughs. 

For he is both kind and good : 
** I would not hurt your nest," he says, 

" Nor take away your brood." 
And as he \valks away, the wrens 

Sing out with noisy glee— 
" Chip, chip ! " they cry, "this baker-boy*s 

Afraid of us, you see 1 " 




PUZZLE-PAGE. 




Now, my dear children, see if you can find out the 
names of these objects. Two begin with P, one with 
S. and three with T. 
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THE FIRST JOURNEY. 

RIMFUL of frolic, and happy and gay, 
See, on a journey they're starting away: 
The horses go trot, trot, and gallop, and 

prance ; 
1 hope they won't upset the carriage by 

chance. 

An elegant lady is seated inside ; 

Her baby has also come out for a ride : 

How careful the coachman who drives ought 

to be, 
For such spirited horses you don't often see ! 

Old people say that, ag onward we go, 
We all shall find troubles, and sorrows, and 

woe : 
Then let little children have fun while they 

may, — 
The journey through life will not always be 

gay. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

1 FIND A HOME. MY CURIOSITY". — t GO TO 

CHURCH. 

FTER my early morning walk in the garden 
with the old priest, I returned to the hen- 
coop, and remained quietly there till the 
middle of the day, when I thought I would 
venture upon another little walk. I found 
no one in the garden, but, looking into a 
room which had a window opening like a 
door, I saw my old friend and Pierre dining together. 
There was a seat at the table also for Mademoiselle Louise, 
but she was not in the room when I walked in at the window. 
" Did you let the chicken out of her house? " said the 
priest to his nephew, noticing me in the room. " I found 
her in the garden quite early this morning." 

'* No," replied Pierre ; " but I daresay she can squeeze 
between the bars. Won't Aunt Louise be angry, though, 
if she catches Little Speckly in the garden ? " 

" She has no reason to be, for the little creature was 
doing no damage." 
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"Oh, uncle, can we not save her from the spit ? " 

" We will try ; but here comes your aunt. Now, when 
she sees Speckly, we shall be scolded." 

Mademoiselle Louise exclaimed, as she entered, — *' Why, 
what does the chicken do in here? *' 

** It is just having some dinner, you see, Louise,** replied 
the good priest, smiling and throwing me some crumbs of 
bread. 

Louise shook her finger at Pierre, as she said, — ** You 
must have let it out." 

'* No, indeed, aunt ; it must have got through the bars." 

"Well, it is little enough, certainly; I made a bad 
bargain in buying it." 

" I wish you would let me keep it for my own, aunt." 

"Really, Pierre," said his aunt, "I think you would like 
to have every creature that God has created about the 
parsonage." 

" That would be making my house into a Noah^s ark," 
remarked the priest. 

Mademoiselle then shut the door and window, and tried 
to catch me with her hand. 

"Wait a minute," said my venerable friend, remem- 
bering how I had followed him in the morning; "don't 
frighten it in that way. I will get it back to its coop, you 
shall see. • It will follow me. when I simply call it. Open 
the window into the garden, Pierre ; — that's right. Now, 
Speckly ! come, little one, come ! " 

He went out into the garden, and I followed. Pierre, 
Louise, and Clemence, the servant, all ran out to watch 
me, and walked after us. They laughed to see me run 
after the good priest, close at his heels, looking tip into 
his face the time. When we came within sight of my coop, 
I determined to give them an idea of my obedience and 
intelligence. I ran on in front of my venerable guide, 
squeezed myself into the coop in a moment, and looked 
out at them through the bars. They laughed heartily, and 
Clemence raised up her hands and eyes with astonishment. 
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** We shall see," said the priest apart to his nephew: **in 
the course of a week, your aunt, instead of talking of 
cooking it, will be feeding it herself with crumbs at her 
own meals/' 

These words, which I was near enough to hear, gave 
me great hope. And, indeed, the good priest turned out 
to be right ; for before I had been a week ajt Leonville, I 
had every reason to expect that I should live there peace- 
ably to the end of my days. Everybody loved me, and 
made much of me. The only creature that did not seem 
quite satisfied with my presence was a very old spaniel, 
named Moustache, who spent most of his time sitting in 
the sunshine in the garden. Even our neighbours, and 
the children of the village, knew me by name, and generally 
had something kind to say to me. 

Naturally, my most intimate friendship was with little 
Pierre. His school was very near the parsonage, and 
sometimes, in order to have a peep at him when he was 
there, I would make a journey from the wall of our own 
garden, across the roofs of two or three low cottages, on to 
a wall just below the window of the schoolroom. There I 
could look in and see Pierre sitting among the other boys. . 
Being summer time, the window was open, and not only 
the boys, but sometimes Monsieur Thomas, the school- 
master, himself, came lo speak to me, and throw me crumbs 
of bread or biscuit from the window on to the wall. 

I liked this Monsieur Thomas very much. He and my 
master used often to walk up and down our garden to- 
gether, talking, and sometimes they used to offer each 
other pinches of snuff; or they would sit together on a 
bench against an old tree. They used to talk about gar- 
dening or farming, or about the children at the school— of 
their talents, or habits, or future prospects. 

I was also great friends with Michelin, the sacristan of 
the church. Moustache and I shared equally his favour; 
h6: was very good-natured, very fond of gossip, and kind 
tojchildren and animals. He never drove either Moustache 
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or me out of the churchyard, except when some religious 
ceremony was going on there. The churchyard was next to 
the garden of the parsonage, and I often wandered among 
the little grassy hillocks, upon which a cross was raised. 
I learnt from them that human beings, however superior 
to me in some respects, do not live for ever ; and I tried 
to learn more about such things by listening to the con- 
versation of my master. He little suspected how much I 
observed all he did. I saw him often go out to visit sick 
people, and sometimes, even during the night, some 
peasant would come to fetch him, that he might go to see 
a dying person. I could not understand why he was sent 
for to dying people ; but I was still more puzzled to know 
what he did when he went into the church. I knew what 
Michelin had to do : I saw him pull the rope to make the 
church bells ring ; I saw him dig graves, and take care of 
the tombstones ; but I knew nothing that went on in the 
inside of the church. 

Animals were never allowed to go there. Even Mous- 
tache, who often accompanied his master as far as the 
porch of the church, never dared to enter. But I had 
wings, which Moustache had not, and one day I determined 
to satisfy my curiosity. The roof of the porch was not 
very high, and just above it was a little window, which 
was opened on hot days in summer. In order to open it, 
the sacristan had placed a short ladder on the roof of the 
porch. It seemed as if this ladder had been placed there 
on purpose for me. 

On Sunday, after my good friend Michelin had rung 
the bells, and little by little the inhabitants of the village 
had disappeared into the church, I managed to fly on to 
the top of the porch. Once there, I easily hopped up the 
ladder, and peeped in at the window, my head being con- 
cealed by the ivy which surrounded the window like a 
*yarland. The people assembled ia the church were singing : 
^i saw that they were all standing up ; and my master, who 
was dressed in a beautiful embroidered robe, was standing 
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also, but in a part of the church rather separated from the 
rest. When the singing was over, he mounted a little 
staircase to a place where he stood above the people. 
Never had his white head appeared to me so venerable- 
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Then this man, whom I had so often seen digging- in 
his garden, and chatting with little Pierre, Michelin, or 
Clemence, began talking in a way so grand and so learned 
that the things he said were beyond my understanding. 
But I was surprised to see that even the most ignorant or 
stupid among the peasants seemed to understand better 
than I did the meaning of such words as virtue, respon- 
sibility, and immortality. I was completely puzzled. There 
must be, thought I, some great difference between animals 
and human beings : what could it be ? 

On the following Tuesday, I saw a number of the village 
children going into the church, followed by the good priest ; 
so I mounted up again to my post of observation, to see 
what was going to happen. This time there were no 
candles lighted, no flowers, no dresses ; I saw only one 
solitary little lamp, which twinkled like a star. The 
children were ranged in two rows ; they were dressed as 
usual, and very ragged some of them were too. The priest 
was walking between the rows of children, questioning 
them. He stopped some time in front of a little boy 
named Trainard, whom I knew well : he was employed by 
a farmer to take care of calves, and was about the stupidest 
boy in the village. As my master spoke to him, he 
scratched his head with both hands, and stared with eyes 
wide-open. I listened very attentively to catch the words 
that were said. 

*'Come, my little Trainard," said the good priest, ** try 
to understand why God created you." 

Trainard scratched his head rather harder, but without 
answering. 

*' Tell me, little one, why were you sent into the world?" 

** For the calves ! " shouted Trainard, thinking he had 
hit upon»the answer exactly. All the other children burst 
out laughing. 

*^ I did not ask you how you employ your life, but what 
God gave it to you for. Nivet," continued* the priest, 
turning to another boy, "you can answer the question." 
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An intelligent-looking boy stepped forward, and replied 
in a clear voice, — ** God has created me that I may 
know, and love, and serve Him, and thus gain eternal life.'* 

^* Very well said, Nivet. Do you hear, Trainard ? — ^it is 
not to take care of calves that you are created, but that 
you may know, love, and serve God. Have you never 
thought of the difference there is between you and the 
calves?'* 

Trainard scratched his head still harder, and stared at 
the priest. At length he replied, — ^* They are beasts." 

"And beasts have not ?" The good priest looked 

round him for an answer, saying again, — " And beasts 
have not ?" 

** They have not a soul,'' cried twenty voices. 

** Right, my children ; there is the difference between 
men and animals. Animals have not an immortal soul. 
There are some animals that appear almost as intelligent, 
and quite as good, as many men ; still they have not a 
soul. You know Moustache, my old spaniel Moustache; 
you remember how, two years ago, he saved a little child 
from being drowaed. He is intelligent and faithful, but he 
is only a dog. You know Speckly, my little chicken : she 
is wonderfully clever; yet she is but a chicken, and has 
not a soul." 

I listened to no more after that : I had heard enough. 
I was intelligent, but I had no soul ! My curiosity was 
satisfied, and I was miserable. 




THE GOOD WORKMAN. 

HE good workman never is heard 
Of his tools or his work to complain, 

But he whistles and sings, 

And his cheery voice rings, 
And his industry brings him great gain. 

Where Industry dwells in a house, 
Though Want may look in once or more, 

He's sure to be hustled. 

And worried, and bustled 
At last out at Industry's door. 



SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. 

Scene i. 

3t-i'lHE scene that comes first in order here 

[■IL represents what happened latest in point 

4* of time. ~It shows us the sailor, when he 

M^ was quite an old man, telling some of his 

P»' adventures — or spinning yarns, as he calls 

' it, — to a number of school-boys. He 

lives in a pretty cottage near a large 

town at the seaside. He is very old now, 

and can only just toddle about with ihe 

help of a stick ; but he contrives generally 

to carry his telescope under his arm, and 

has a look at every ship that sails by 

upon the sea. He can almost always tell 

you where the ships are bound to, and 

coming from ; whether they are ships of 

war, or yachts, or merchantmen ; and if the latter, what 

kind of trade they are engaged in. In fact he seems to 

know all about them, although perhaps they may be but 

dimly seen on the horizon. Then, as for the weather, he 

is in all its secrets. He can tell you whether it is going to 

be fine or wet, stormy or calm. The fishermen often come 

to him, when the sky looks threatening, to ask his advice 

before they put out to sea. 

Our old sailor has a grandson who lives with him, a boy 
about twelve years of age. This boy goes to a school in 
the town, and on half-holidays he and his schoolfellows de- 
light in getting round the old man, and listening to his yarns. 
One day he tells them that, when he was a' boy, he went 
to a school near Portsmouth, and he thinks it was this 
which first made him take a fancy for the sea. He used 
to watch the shipping, and often talk to the sailors on 
shore. Then Robinson Crusoe was a favourite book with 
him, and almost made him long to be wrecked on an 
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uninhabited island. His father had at first opposed his 
fancy for a seafaring life, but after he left school, seeing' 
he had still the same wish, consented at last, and placed 
him on board a large merchant vessel as midshipman. 

But before that, while he was still a schoolboy, he was 
near going out to sea in a different way. He and another 
boy once went to the captain of a handsome schoonc, 
which was lying in Portsmouth Harbour, to offer them- 
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selves as sailors. They found him at an- inn in the town, 
where he was drinking brandy and water, and he was so 
red-faced and savage -looking, that they were immensely 
relieved when he rejected their offer with scorn and laugh- 
ter. What do my little readers think of the portrait of 
Captain Carbuncle ? Would not they object to sail under 
such a captain too ? 
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Scene 3. 
His first voyage as midshipman on board the great 
merchant vessel was to Peru ; and he describes to his boy 
audience a dreadful hurricane that the ship met with. The 
lightning' flashed, the sails were torn, and the waves came 
over the deck till the poor little midshipman thought he 
should be washed away. " * 
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Scene 4. 
On his second voyage, the ship was sailing along one 
moonlight night, when suddenly they found themselves 
running into a terrific waterspout. Cloud and sea rushed 
together, meeting in a giant mass of water. They had 
just time to change their course, and barely escaped being 
sunk. 
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Scene 5. 

Then he goes on to tell how, on another voyage, the ship 
took fire; and, although the sea was calm, they had to 
take to their boats and leave her. He describes to his 
listeners how half the crew died of starvation and cold 
before they reached the land. 
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Scene 6. 
Another time the ship he sailed in struck on sunken rocks 
during a tenTpest, and was lost. He was captain then, and 
would not leave the vessel till the last. He saw the crew 
take to the boats and leave him. When the vessel was at 
length broken in pieces by the fury of the waves, he clung 
to a spar, and so kept himself afloat in the surging water. 
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SC]£NE 7. 

'* Ah ! boys," exclaimed the old sailor, looking round at 
the interested faces of his audience; "Ah ! boys, if you 
knew how I prayed to God that awful night ! I expected 
every moment to be my last, but I clung on, and my 
strength held out. My prayers were heard ; for, as 
jnorning dawned, a French merchantman passed close to 
me ; I was seen, picked up, and' saved. That was the 
narrowest escape from death I ever had : my other adven- 
tures will seem tame after it, so I will finish for to-day with 
this." 
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\ H I such a noise, and clatter, and din, 
L As never was heard before ! 
It's of no use to talk, so pray don't begin 
Until we're outside the door. 

See ! large sheets of iron are fastened 
and laid, 

And the men toil all they can ; 
Steam-engines here are being made, 

To subject steam to man. 

Oh, mighty power! Oh, wondrous 
strength I 
This monster of iron and steel 
Will whirl through the land, its 
breadth, or length, 
With a motion you hardly feel. 
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SCRAPS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

THE WAR OF THE ROSES. 

ENRY VL, /who on the death 
of his father, Henry V., and 
V while yet a child, was crowned 

king of . England and France, 
was one of the most unfortunate 
of English' sovereigns. In his 
reign occurred the great civil 
war of 'the Roses. I will ex- 
plain to yqtf as simply as I can 
the cause of this war; I will 
also tell you how it came to 
have a li^hie which seems so 
unsuited to a horrible and cruel 
. war. * j 

Richard il. , the only child of 
the Black Prince, had succeeded to the crown on the death 
of his grandfather Edward III., but he was dethroned and 
killed by his own cousin, who became Henry IV. Now the 
father of Henry IV. had been a son'of Edward III., but he 
was not the second son-^not the next to the Black Prince 
— consequently the descendants of the .Second son had a 
betterright to the throne than the descendants of Henry 
IV., and this was the claim set up by the Duke of York, 
which led to the war- 
Now I will tell you how it came to pass that this war was 
cdled the War of the Roses. Before it actually broke out, the 
right of the Duke of York to the throne was much talked of 
and argued about, as you may suppose ; and one day several 
great noblemen had met in the Temple Gardens — perhaps 
for the purpose of considering it ; at all events they were 
talking of it. Some thought the Duke of York's claim ." 
good one, others considered that Henry VI. ought to keep 
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the crown. It was summer time, and there were roses 
blossoming" in the garden ; so it was agreed that all who 
held with the Duke of York should pluck white roses and 
place them in their caps, while those who were for King 
Henry should' each wear a redone: thus all declaring 
their opinions openly. When the war began, the white 
and red roses were represented on the banners of the 
opposing armies. , 

The first battle was fought at St. Albans, in 1455. The 
Duke of f^ York was victorious, and Henry ^was taken 
prisoner. The. Duke used his victory with moderation. 
He made a treaty, with the King, by which. it' was agreed 
that he should succeed to the crown only on Henry's death ; 
but in the meanwhile he was to be called Protector of the 
kingdom, thus leaving Henry only the title of King. 

But if' Henry, was willing to agree to such al^reaty, his 
wife wa3 not. • Margaret of Anjou was the daughter of 
Rene, Count of: Provence, and possessed the qualities of 
courage and energy in which her husband was deficient; nor 
would she allow her son's right of inheritance to be thus 
easily set aside^ • She collected a large army in tHe north of 
England, and; a battle was fought at Wakefield^ in York- 
shire,' in' which . the Duke of York was killed. After the 
battle s'he ordered his head to be cut off his dead body, 
and fixed.up over one of the gates of the city^of York; 
then she had a paper crown placed upon th^ head, in 
derision of fiis claim to the throne. 

The death of the Duke of York did not destroy the 
hopes of his party. His eldest son Edward took his father's 
plac^, andwas equal to him as a leader. Many battles 
were fought with various results, till at last Margaret, who 
had quite /superseded her husband in the guidance of the 
war, was forced to retreat to the north. Then Edward 
made a triumphal entrance into London, where the citizens 
received him with acclamations, attracted by his good 
looks and martial bearing. He caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king in London as Edward IV. 
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But the struggle between the two roses was not over yet. 
Margaret was too spirited to give up the contest. She 
found support from many of the great barons of the north 
of England, and collecting another army, suffered another 
great defeat at the battle of Hexham. Her army was 
completely scattered, Henry was taken prisoner, while she 
herself, and her son Edward, a boy eleven years old, fled 
together from the field. They separated themselves from 
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the other fugitives, and endeavoured to find shelter and 
concealment in a neighbouring forest. Wandering in this 
forest, they were met by a savage-looking man — a robber. 
But Margaret's courage did not forsake her; instead of 
vainly attempting to fly, she advanced boldly towards the 
man, and presenting the little prince to him, said, — ** Here 
is your King's son ; I trust him to your care." 

Robber though he was, the man had a spark of gene- 
rosity in his nature, which was kindled by this appeal. He 
swore to protect and help the queen and prince as far as 
he had the power, and guiding them to the cave where he 
dwelt, kept them there concealed till the heat of the pursuit 
was over. He afterwards conducted them to Carlisle, 
where the queen had friends, and from that place she and 
the prince passed over into Scotland. 

A few years later the war revived again : it happened in 
this way. The most powerful English baron at that time 
was the Earl of Warwick, who had hitherto sided with the 
House of York, and his help had been considered so 
important, that he was commonly called by the people, 
** Warwick the king- maker." Now this Earl of Warwick 
had a quarrel with Edward IV., and in consequence he 
offered his support to Margaret if she would return to 
England. Thus Queen Margaret appeared once again in 
the country, supported by a powerful army. 

Two great battles were fought, and Edward was vic- 
torious in each. The first battle took place at Barnet, 
near London, where the Earl of Warwick was slain. The 
second was at Tewkesbury, and in that battle both Margaret 
and her son were taken prisoners. The young prince was 
brought, after the battle, into the presence of his con- 
queror, and was stabbed in King Edward's tent (it is said 
in his presence) by the king's brothers. 

Ever since the battle of Hexham Henry VI. had been 
kept a prisoner in the Tower, and there he died, or was 
killed — the latter is generally believed — about the time of 
the battle of Tewkesbury. 



: A SONG OF THE SEA. ■ 

HE sea is deep, and the sea is broad ; 
But the glorious power and might of God 
Is deeper far than the sea's deep ground. 
Is wider far than the earth's wide round. 

And high as the raging waves may go, 
At His command are they all laid low; 
And thus He leads with His faithful hand 
The ship all safe to the farthest lan^. 
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MAMMA'S SUNDAY TALK, 
PARABLES OF OUR LORD: 

THE -BARREN FIG TREE. 

UR parable for to-day, my little ones, is 
called "The Barren Fig Tree." St. Luke 

tells us that our Saviour'related the parable 
in the following words : — 

" A certain riian had a fig tree planted in 

his vineyard, and he came and sought fruit 

thereon, and found none. Then said he 

unto the dresser of his vineyard, ' Behold, these three 

years I come seeking fruit on this fig tree, and find none; 

cut it down ; why cumbereth it the ground ? ' " 

Xhen the parable goes on to tell us that the " dresser " 
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of the vineyard — that is, the man who had the care of it — ■ 
remonstrated with the owner, and pleaded for the poor fig 
tree that it might be spared. He said, — " Lord, let it 
alone this year also." He begged that the tree might 
have one more chance ; might have yet another year given 
it, in the hope that it would still bear fruit. 

The parable does not tell us whether the lord of the 
vineyard granted the request of the dresser, but I think we 
may suppose he did, and we will hope that the fig tree 
bore fruit at last. 

You will easily see, my dear children, that the barren 
fig tree in the parable means the sinner, and the dresser of 
the vineyard is our Redeemer, through whose intercession 
with our Heavenly Father, mercy upon mercy is extended 
to us. The parable teaches more than one lesson. It 
shows us the patience and. loving-kindness of God, and 
how He is willing to allow the sinner many opportunities 
for repentance ; but, at the same time, it warns us that 
God may become weary of waiting for the fruit of good 
works and finding none, and that He may at length cut 
down the tree and cast it away. But there is something 
more taught by this parable : it shows us Jesus interceding 
for poor sinful man, and reminds us that if there is infinite 
mercy in Heaven for all who truly repent, we owe this 
infinite mercy to the intercession of our Saviour. 
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SOME OF MY LITTLE 
FRIENDS. 



ILLY was certainly, at the time I 
am writing of, one of the most 
unsatisfactory of my little friends. 
I am glad to say he has changed 
since ; indeecl, if he had not done 
so, he would never have ranked 
among my little friends at all. 
He was not only a mischievous, 
riotous child— perpetually upset- 
ting and damaging things through 
carelessness, but — what was much 
worse — he would wilfully hurt 
animals. As for his sister Totty's 
dolls, he waged constant war against them. No sooner 
did he see the little girl happy in nursing and taking care 
of a new doU-child, (for Totty called her dolls her children) 
than this dreadful boy would form some plan of murder 
against the innocent image of humanity. 

Totty's life was completely shadowed by the cruelty of 
her naughty little brother. She had given up trying to 
keep any pet animals, for on one- occasion he gave her 
kitten a bath, to try, as he said, how long it would live 
with its head under water ! Another time she found her 
white niice loose in a room, while Willy amused himself 
by watching the cat hunting them. 

I remember one day, when I was calling upon Willy's 
nsarama, going into the schoolroom to see the children, 
and I found poor little Totty in sad trouble. It seemed 
that Willy had proposed, as a new and pleasing excite- 
ment, that they should have a public execution that after- 
noon in the summer-house in the garden. He was tp be 
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executioner, and poor Totty's favourite and last new doll 
the victim. He had been reading the history of England, 
—the reigns of Henry VIII. and Queen Mary; so he was 
brimful of horrors. He only hesitated whether the doll 
should have its head cut off — like one of Henry's wive$, 
or be burnt at the stake — like Cranmer and Latimer by 
Queen Mary. He decided at last upon the latter mocje 
of execution. 

Some cousins of Willy and Totty were to spend the day 
with them, and this cruel boy had made up his mind that 
the execution of his sister's lovely wax doll would please 
the company. When I found the two children in the 
schoolroom, Totty was on her knees, pleading that her 
doll-child might be spared ; Willy was sitting in a chair, 
hard and obstinate. I expressed my disgust at the cruel 
little boy's intention in such decided terms, however, that 
he promised me the beautiful wax doll should be saved. ^ 
I learnt afterwards that this was only a compromise out 
of respect to me. As soon as I was gone, he announced 
his determination still to have an execution of some sort, 
and that one of poor Totty' s family must, at all events, 
be sacrificed. If he spared the beautiful Bertha (so the 
wax doll was called) he was resolved to have another in its 
place ; so the little girl held to make up her mind, and 
decide which of her family should go. After much hesi- 
tation — for she could ill spare any of her pretty children 
— it was decided that Jane, an old-fashioned Dutch jointed 
doll, should be handed over to the executioner. 

Solemn preparations were made accordingly. Willy 
collected together some pieces of wood, and a quantity 
of dry leaves : all these he piled up round a tall stick, 
which he stuck into the ground. To this stick the un- 
fortunate doll was tied. 

When all was ready the children who had come to spend 
the day — a large family of cousins — sallied forth from the 
house with Totty into the garden, and stood in a semi- 
circle to see the terrible ep4 \^ which poor Jane was cgn- 
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demned. The lucifer- match was applied by Willy; the 
dry leaves began to crackle, and the flames soon rose up 
around the victim. Totty's feelings were too much for her, 
and she had to be led away, dissolved in tears. It took 
several pieces of barley-sugar, and a great many chocolate 
drops, to soothe the poor child after seeing the stiff limbs 
and ballet head of the luckless Jane crumbling into ashes 
in the flames. Willy, however, was hard as iron, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the terrible scene. I am afraid so 
also did his boy cousins. 

The children returned to the house, and had tea and 
games in the evening. These over, the little visitors 
departed, while Willy and Totty went off to bed. 

Now comes the thrilling part of the tale I have to tell 
Willy had not been in bed more than half-an-hour, when 
he thought he heard a strange heavy footstep in his little 
room. He felt dreadfully frightened, and covered up his 
liead under the bed-clothes. But he scon found that the 
longer he remained with his head under the bed-clothes 
the more frightened he grew ; besides, he felt stifled, and 
his hair was getting quite wet with perspiration. He 
thought ,he would put his head out and call nurse, who 
slept in the next room, which was the nursery. 

Slowly he raised his head, and, with his eyes still shut, 
drew in a long breath of the fresh air of the room. 
iVjfore he could call out to the nurse, a hard hand rested 
upon his shoulder, and he seemed suddenly to lose his 
voice. At the same time he opened his eyes, and beheld 

Oh, horror ! — there, standing before him, he beheld 

the 'Dutch doll, come back to doll-life again, but grown 
to a gigantic size. Tall, lean, and terrible did the aveng- 
ing Jane appear. By some supernatural power she raised 
poor Willy out of bed, and tucking him under her wooden 
arm, administered with the other hand several severe 
slaps. Then silently the fearful Jane bore him in her 
hard clasp through the window, floating out into the cold 
night air. 
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Squeezed, smarting^, and frightened almost to deaili, 
Willy still had no power to cry out. At last Jane stopped 
in front of the summer-house, where her execution had 
taken place that afternoon. To Willy's astonishment and 
dismay, the fire was burning brightly then, and he could 
scarcely believe his senses when he 5aw, standing round 
the fire, a number of dolls, all of which he remembered at 
different times to have destroyed or damaged. Jane set 
him down in the midst of the sad and solemn company ; 
then in a voice of thunder demanded : " What mercy does 
he deserve?" From all sides came the answer back in 
more or less squeaky pipes : " None ; he had none for us. 
Into the fire with him ! " Whereupon the Duhch doll feli 
to shaking him violently. 

Then Willy found his voice at last, and screamed aloud 
for help. At the same time he opened his eyes, and found 
nurse standing by his bedside, and shaking hitn. The 
first words he heard were; " Bother the child ! if he have 
nightmare like this, he shan't never have cake nor jam for 
tea again." 

Whatever the cause of that nightmare, the effect of 
It was good, for Willy was a changed boy from that 
time. 



HOW THE WIND BLOWS. 



The wind blows high, The wind blows low; Hiib-er and thilh-ei 



trow THE WIND BLOWS. 

lit 




The w[n<l lilows east, the wiril hlotts west, 
Hither and IhJther, withuut lesl. 
The (jsher-boy cast' iiis big nets in the sea. 
And up coins ih; Ti^hi:.. fui baliy and mc. 
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LITTLE SPECKLY. 



CHAPTER X. 



I GROW MISCHIEVOUS. — MY ESCAPE. — THE JOURNEY. — THK 
FOREST. 

FTER I made the discovery that human 

beings had a soul, and that I had not, I 

became for a short time quite a mischievous, 

bad little chicken. I hardly know whether 

it was in consequence of my discovery, but 

certain it is that I became greedy and selfish. 

I delighted to tease poor Moustache, and I 

no longer hesitated to scratch up the seeds 

in the garden. Monsieur Thomas, the 

schoolmaster, had a very pretty garden, which he took 

great care of, and I did more damage there, I think, even 

than in our own. 

One day at dinner I heard the good priest remark: 
" Little Speckly has begun to do mischief in our gardens. 
As for the garden of my friend. Monsieur Thomas, she 
scratches up the seed there as fast as it is sown." 

" At any rate, Monsieur Thomas has put up a scare- 
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crow ugly enough to frighten away all the birds in the 
country," replied Pierre, who was always inclined to take 
my part to his uncle, though he often scolded me when we 
were alone. 

"Yes," replied the priest, *'but Speckly doesn't care a 
bit for the scarecrow : she has no fear, and, I am afraid, 
no conscience." 

** Ah, it's all very well," thought I to myself, *' for you, 
Mr. Parson, to talk of conscience — ^you who have a soul, 
and look forward to another life ; but I simply make the 
most of my life here, and shall scratch up the seeds in 
spite of scarecrows." 

I never think of my behaviour to Mouatache at this 
time without remorse. The good old spaniel had a kennel 
in the garden near the door of the house : lying there, he 
used to watch the passers-by, and barked when anybody 
stopped at the door. In this way he was very useful, as 
neither garden gate nor house door were ever fastened, 
and all who chose could walk in. But his kennel, being 
very old, let in the rain;, and in wet weather he took 
shelter in a shed close by. Now, under the roof cf this 
shed a perch had been placed for me to roost upon at 
night, and I took it into my head that the poor old dog 
was intruding upon me. So one day when, wagging his 
tail in sign of friendship to me, he sought shelter under the 
shed, I pounced down upon him, and pecked at his head 
until I drove him out into the pouring rain. He never 
ventured to come in again. 

But it was not only Moustache who suffered from the 
change, in my disposition. I used to scrape the cinders 
out of the grate just for the sake of soiling the floor which 
Clemence had been cleaning, and sometimes, having made 
my claws as dirty as I could by putting them into any 
little muddy spot I found in the road, I would trot back- 
wards and forwards over the bright buckles that orna- 
mented the shoes of my venerable master. The next 
morning I was amused when I saw Clemence with a shoe 
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in one hand and a brush in the other, and heard her 
exclaim : '* I wonder where monsieur can walk this fine 
weather to get mud all over his new buckles? " 

In spite, however, of my mischievous ways, I should have 
g-one on unpunished but for a sad event which catised a 
change in my fortunes altogether. One fine morning, in 
the month of August, I went out to a large farm which 
was close to the village, and where I knew the wheat 
harvest was going en. I was so well known as the par- 
son's little pet chicken that I went where I pleased, and no 
one though t of driving me away. My intention that morn- 
ing was to go into the barn, where I knew a great thresh- 
ing machin e was at work, beating out the corn, and looked 
forward to enjoying an excellent breakfast from the fresh 
grain on the threshing floor. 

As I came near the barn, I heard dreadful cries, and was 
still wondering what they could mean, when I saw two 
labourers come out, carrying between them the little boy 
Trainard, who had fainted, and whose hand was han'ging 
down, torn and bleeding. Following them were a number 
of the children of the village; and I soon discovered, from ; 

what they said, that they had all been looking at the j 

threshing machine while it worked, and that little Trainard, I 

more curious or more stupid than the rest, had put his j 

hand upon one of the toothed wheels. As the machinery 1 

moved, the poor little fellow's hand had been crushed. ; 

After seeing this, I thought no more about having a good j 

breakfast, but went home again, very sad. 

The next day my master came in late to dinner. I was 
in the room when he entered, and saw that he, was looking 
pale and agitated. j 

''Why, how late you are, brother!*' exclaimed Made- 
moiselle Louise: *'we began to be quite uneasy about 
you. ' ' 

Then the priest told his sister that he had been at the 
cottage where poor little Trainard lived with his mother, 

and had been present while the surgeon cut off three of the 

\ 
i 
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little boy's fingers which had been crushed. The good 
priest seemed deeply grieved, and after describing the 
operation, he said, — 

** The poor child has lost so much blood that the doctor 
says he must be thoroughly well nourished for the next 
month at least ; he may not recover at all if he has not 
plenty of nourishment. I left his mother a little money, for 
she seems to be in great poverty ; and I promised a bottle 
of wine and a chicken or duck for to-morrow." 

*' Wine ! " exclaimed Mademoiselle Louise. 

** Yes, wine, Louise: we have some in the house, I sup- 
pose?" 

'' Very little, brother." 

*' To-morrow morning I must take him some wine, and 
the chicken ready roasted." 

** And where am I to find a chicken, brother? " 

" A duck will do as well." 

** But the last duck was eaten last week." 

**Very well, if no other is to be had, you must take 
Speckly. I have made a promise, and it shall be kept ; 
besides, the poor child must have nourishing food." 

'' Pierre will be miserable if little Speckly is killed," said 
Louise. 

** I am very sorry for it too — very sorry ! " rejoined the 
priest; **but that child must be considered before a 
chicken. It is a necessity. I am decided. Speckly must 
be killed ; so let us have dinner now, and say no more 
about it." 

For some time I remained motionless from astonishment 
and terror. I fancied I already felt Clemence's fingers at 
my throat, twisting it round, as I had seen her do more 
than once to other chickens when she was going to cook 
them. As soon as I recovered myself sufficiently, I fled 
from the dining-room into the kitchen. There I found 
Clemence and Michelin the sacristan having dinner toge- 
ther: they were talking about the order for my death, 
which Louise had already been into the kitchen to give. 
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S CHAIR, AND ROARED WITH LAUGHTER. 



Clemence was saying, as she put a nice slice of baa^n on 
to the sacristan's plate, — 

"It is just like my master: we never can keep any 
chickens, or ducks, or pigeons about the place; he has 
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them killed directly any of the poor people are ill and want 
nourishment. But I did not think he would ever have 
had little Speckly killed, he seemed so fond of her. It is 
lucky that sick people do not eat dogs, or I believe he 
would have had old Moustache put on the spit before 
now." 

The idea of Moustache being roasted and eaten seemed 
so droll to Michelin, that he leant back in his chair and 
roared with laughter. 

Clemence went on : — ** I don't know how the little crea- 
ture is to be killed, I'm sure: I could never bring myself 
to wring its neck." 

Poor Cleoience ! how grateful I felt towards her, as I sat 
there in a corner listening. 

"lean understand your not liking it," said Michelin: 
then he added, leaning forward and smiling, — ** But never 
mind ; Til do it for you : yes, I'll do it for you with plea- 
sure." 

And I had thought this man my friend, who talked now 
of killing me with a smile upon his face. 

'* If you like," added he, *' I'll catch her now; she is 
sitting there in the corner." 

''No, no, no!" exclaimed Clemence, *'you must take 
her in the evening when she's asleep on her perch in the 
shed. But don't let us talk any more about her, for it 
takes away my appetite." 

I heard no more ; but thought only of escaping as 
quickly as I could. I wished good-bye in my thoughts 
to little Pierre, to the school-master, even to the priest, 
though he had condemned me to death, to Moustache, to 
Clemence, and to Mademoiselle Louise. I ran to the end 
of the garden, and flying up on to the top of the wall, from 
thence I gained the thick branches of a tree, one of a row 
which shaded the high road. Concealed there, I began to 
reflect upon my position, and to think what I should do, and 
where I should go. 

My reflections were interrupted by the sound of wheels 
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i-ilS IS'SKEEPER. 



Upon the road. Presently a large cart, laden with ha)"* 
and drawn by three horses, came in sight. My great w^^" 
at that moment was to get away from Leonville, where i^y 
life was threatened, and, when I saw thia cart-load of ff^g- 
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rant hay passing just below me, I thought at once that here 
was a^very convenient and agreeable way of making a jour- 
ney. I dropped down gently from my branch into the 
midst of the hay, where I made myself a kind of nest. 
In this manner, invisible to all eyes, even to those of the 
waggoner, and without knowing at all where I was going 
to, I left the parsonage of Leonville. 

Although I was sad at leaving those I had been living 
with so long, I enjoyed my journey very much. Seated 
aloft on that soft and fragrant mountain of hay, the jolting 
of the cart only served to rock me gently, till at last I fell 
asleep. I was awakened from my nap by a sudden move- 
ment of the hay. Alarmed, I rose up ; when I found that 
we had stopped before a little road-side inn. The horses 
were already taken out, and the waggoner was pulling at 
the rope which kept the hay together. It was this that 
caused the movement which had frightened me, and I saw 
that my concealment was no longer possible. At that 
moment a big man in a blue smock frock appeared at the 
door : he had a large key in his hand, and said to the wag- 
goner, in a cheerful voice, — 

'* Before you carry all this into the hay-loft, my man, go 
in and drink some beer." 

The waggoner disappeared within the house, while the 
inn-keeper began examining the hay, and smelling it. His 
red good-tempered face made me think I might trust him, 
and I was going to show myself, when suddenly I heard 
terrible cries, which evidently came from one of my species. 
I crouched down in the hay again, dreading , some scene 
of carnage; and in fact I presently saw a peasant girl 
appear, carrying a fine cock by the claws. It was already 
dead. 

** Is it a fat one? '* said the inn-keeper, taking it out of 
her hands. ** Umph ! not very — not very." 

As he spoke, he went into the house again, followed by 
the servant ; and, being thus left alone, I took advantage 
pf the opportunity to drop to the ground and escape ; not 
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caring in what direction I went, so that I could but shun 
the sight of human beings. 

Partly running, partly flying, I went a good way in a 
short time, nor did I pause until I found myself entering 
what appeared to be a forest. Great trees extended as 
far as I could see, and grew so close together, that the 
sunshine scarcely found its way to the ground, which was 
carpeted with soft grass and moss. I saw no house, nor 
did I hear any sound of human beings ; there was nothing 
to remind me of my persecutors, so I advanced boldly 
into the thickest part of the wood. 

Some little worms and a few seeds satisfied my hunger; 
a rivulet flowing through the moss supplied me with pure 
water; I wanted no more. When night came on, I roosted 
in the hollow trunk of an old oak : I slept well, and at dawn 
woke up with all the other inhabitants of the forest. How 
many different kinds of birds and animals I met with in my 
morning walk! I discovered, too, a beautiful little lake, 
upon which some moor-fowl were swimming. Young rab- 
bits skipped about in the grass ; hares bounded along the 
green alleys, and birds of various plumage hopped or flew 
about among the branches of the great trees. 

I walked all round the lake, listening to the birds' songs, 
and looking at the trees and landscape. I fancied myself 
a little queen in this kingdom, from which man seemed- 
exiled : indeed my first day in the forest was so pleasant 
that I resolved to remain there. No danger threatened 
me — at least, so I thought, — and there was food enough 
within my reach. Here my solitude might be as complete 
as I pleased. I did not desire the companionship of ani- 
mals, from whom I felt separated by my rare intelligence ; 
still less did I wish for that of human beings, who were 
always ready to kill and eat me. 

For about a week I lived this wild and charming life, 
then a terrible adventure put an end to it, 
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Now, my darlings, try and find out this puzzle-page. 
One of these objects begins with B, one with G, one mth 
H, one with J, and two with S. 
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DAVY DONOTHING'S DAY. 

fVVY Dono thing, 

Lazy little lad ! 
Went out walking-, 

Marching through the mead ; 
Down in the dingle, 

Hard by Hawthorn hill. 
(Sad boy in school-time, 

Never sitting still.) 

Bright brown butterflies, 

Flitting forth so fast ; 
Fiercely follows he. 

Hotly and in haste ; — 
With his net he's nearing^ 

Such a showy one ! 
" Surely I shall take him " — 

A knock — and it is done. 

Davy Donothing, — 

Foolish fellow he ! — 
Big brown butterfly 

Took to a tall tree. 
On a twig sat tittering, 

Such a saucy snail ! 
** Oh," says he, " I like to zee 

Foolish fellows fail." 
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AVY Donothing, 

Truant from his task ! 
Loitered through the long; day, 

Till play-time all was past ; 
Early in the evening 

He wept and wailed, they say : 
He'd caught no big brown bjtterflles ; 

He'd wandered from his way. 

Davy's time was spent in play : 
Sadly wasted was that day. 
Little boys should learn this rule. — ■ 
The time for play is after school. 
Time once past will ne'er return : 
To spend it well we all should learn. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 

fES, children, you all know very well the nature of 
this animal, that I have chosen for our natural 
history page to-day. This is a beautiful New- 
foundland dog; the most faithful and intelligent 
■"**- of all animals; man's friend among the lower 
creatures. All dogs are lovable and interesting to me, 
but I must say that if I have a stronger weakness— to 
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use a strange expression — for one kind than another, it is 
for a great Newfoundland. 

As I think of Sailor, the noblest, gentlest, most intelli- 
gent of his kind, my heart aches to think that the brave 
dog will never rub his honest blunt nose in my hand again, 
never look again into my eyes with his own little wise 
wistful eyes. No, Sailor is gone, and alas ! for ever. He 
saved the lives of two people, anil of one little dog. It 
was a little white cur, that was petted by me, and put up 
with by Sailor, who I know thought me foolish for liking 
so useless and insignificant a creature as Toots. Still he 
was condescending and gentle to the little animal himself; 
and when one day a gentleman very unkindly threw Toots 
into the sea, assuring me that all dogs could swim. Sailor 
gave a bark of indignation, and on seeing that the wretched 
Toots really could not swim, sprang into the water, and 
bringing the little dog out in his great mouth, laid him 
gently at my feet. 

I am sure you will be sorry to hear that in his native 
land the Newfoundland dog is cruelly treated : they draw 
heavy carts of cut wood, and are almost starved, being 
very meagrely fed with putrid fish, and they often die from 
starvation and exhaustion. 




SCRAPS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Richard III. 

FTER the civil war of the Roses, the next 

event in English history which would strike 

the child-reader is a very sad one : I mean 

the murder of the little princes, Edward 

V. and his brother, in the Tower of London. 

With the battle of Tewkesbury, the civil 

war had come to an end, and Eidward IV. 

remained in undisturbed posses son of the 

throne ; but he did not enjoy his triumph for many years. 

He died in 1483, at the age of forty-one, his eldest sod 

being at the lime only thirteen years old. This son be- 
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came Edward V., but reigned for a few weeks only. After 
so many years of civil war, during which men had become 
accustomed to bloodshed, and angry passions, ambitions, 
and jealousies had grown up, it was not likely that a child 
could hold the sceptre of England. 

The only surviving brother of Edward IV., at the time 
of his death, was Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and he was 
the boldest, most ambitious, and most cunning of them all. 
As uncle of the boy-king, he became his guardian, and 
Regent of the kingdom ; but not content with this, he re- 
solved to become king'himself. His first care was to get 
rid of such of the friends of tlie young king as were likely 
to oppose his design : and, under the pretence that they 
were conspiring against his authority as Regent, he ordered 
the arrest and execution of the queen-dowager's brother, 
Lord Rivers ; also of Lord Hastings, and several others. 
Then he either persuaded or frightened the queen into 
giving up to his care her youngest son, the Duke of York, 
a child of ten years old, that he might be a companion, 
Gloucester said, to his brother. 

No sooner were the young princes in his power, than he 
threw off the mask, and taking advantage of some accla- 
mations of the populace of London, who shouted '* Long 
live King Richard ! " he caused himself to be proclaimed 
king, and was soon afterwards crowned as Richard IIL 

The two young princes did not long survive their uncle's 
coronation. Richard knew he had no right to the throne 
while they lived, and he sent orders to Sir John Bracken- 
bury, the constable of the Tower, to put them to death. 
But Brackenbury would have nothing to do with such a 
wicked business ; so Richard compelled him to give up his 
authority for one night to Sir James Tyrrel, who promised 
to carry out the king's orders. Tyrrel hired two men to 
murder the princes: he conducted them at midnight to 
the door of the room, where the two boys lay asleep in 
each other's arms. The men went in, while Tyrrel remained 
outside, and they smothered the poor children by holding 
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the pillows and bed-clothes over their faces. Then they 
called in Sir James Tyrrel, who, having assured himself 
that the children were really dead, directed the men to 
bury them at the foot of the staircase, deep in the ground, 
under a heap of stones. 

Nearly two centuries later, in the reign of Charles II., 
there was occasion to dig on that spot, to make some re- 
pairs or alterations, and beneath the staircase which led to 
the room where the princes had been murdered, the skele- 
tons of two children were found. These were no doubt 
the skeletons of Edward V. and th» little Duke of York. 

You may suppose that after this horrible and cruel 
murdeB, Richard was not much liked among his subjects, 
and while he fancied that his crimes had seated him 
securely on the throne, there was scarcely a nobleman in 
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the country who would not have joined any prince who 
could have laid claim to the crown. One of the most 
powerful barons in England, the Duke of Buckingham, 
conspired with several others to invite over Henry Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond, who was then living in France, to con- 
test the throne with Richard. The Earl of Richmond was 
of the royal blood, but of too remote a branch to have 
any fair claim to the crown. By way of improving his title, 
it was proposed that he should marry Elizabeth, eldest, 
daughter of Edward IV., who was the lawful sovereign 
after the death of her brothers. 

Richard soon received intelligence of this plot. Buck- 
ingham was arrested before he had time to collect an army, 
and beheaded at once ; several others among the conspira- 
tors shared his fate : but this disaster did not prevent 
Richmond from coming over to England with a small force 
from France. He landed in Wales, and soon collected 
a formidable army. Richaid advanced to meet him, and 
the armies came in sight of each other at a place called 
Bosworth, near Leicester: hence the engagement that fol- 
lowed is called the Battle of Bosworth Field. 

The armies were nearly equal, but, a little apart from 
each, was encamped Lord Stanley, with a force of 7,000 
men. Each side hoped that he had come to join them ; 
and it was not till the hostile arn;i:.' were engaged, that he 
advanced to the support of Richmond. This decided the 
fate of the battle. A panic seized the soldiers of King 
Richard, who, maddened at the sight, dashed headlong 
through his enemies to the very spot where Richmond 
was, hoping that by the Earl's death the victory might yet 
be won. He killed Sir William Brandon, standard-bearer 
to the Earl, and overthrew others who opposed him ; he 
had aJready crossed swords with Richmond himself, when 
he was overpowered by numbers, and fell covered with 
wounds, and fighting bravely to the last. The battle 
over, loud acclamations of ** Long live King Henry the 
Seventh ! " spontaneously arose from the victorious troops. 
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HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN. 

Little children, who are strong and healthy, and 
able to run about in the happy sunshine, have you 
ever thought of what it must be to lie for weeks 
and months in bed, unable perhaps to move with- 
out pain ? Yet this is what many dear children arc 
obliged to do. It is a touching sight to see the 
poor little sufferers lying in long rows in their neat 
little iron bedsteads, in the hospital for children 
in Great Ormond Street. Although they are so 
ill they are very happy and contented, and far better 
cared for there than they could be in their own 
homes. They have narrow wooden trays that fit 
across their beds, for tables, on which to place their 
meals and playthings : for many of them enjoy a 
game of play as well as healthy children, though 
not in quite such a boisterous manner. They enjoy 
picture-books, also, very much. I hope they like 
'' Little Wide-Awake.'' 



.THE BIBLE. 

•^ N that book so old and holy, 
f I would read and read again, 
' How our Lord was once so lowly. 
Yet without a spot or stain ; 

How the little children found Him, 
How He loved them and caressed ; 

How He called them all around Him, 
Took them to His loving breast ; 

How His pity, never failing. 
On the sick was sure to flow ; 

How the poor, the blind, the ailing, 
Were His brethren here below; 
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How, when each poor wanderer sought Him, 

Guilty, helpless, sorrowing sore, 
He received, and helped, and taught him. 

Bade him go and sin no more. 

With rejoicing hearts and grateful, 

Let us read and still read on — 
How He was so true and faithful. 

How He loved us, every one ; 

How, good Shepherd, He did cherish 

AH the flock He came to save, 
Watching that not one might perish 

Of the lambs His Father gave. 

Let us gladly kneel, and often, 
Round His feet that loved us best, 

Then each stubborn heart He'll soften, 
And in Him shall all be blessed. 
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MAMMA'S SUNDAY TALK. 



PARABLES OF OUR LORD: 

The Rich Fool. 

UR Saviour was ever anxious to impress 
upon His hearers the folly of setting too 
great store upon the riches of this world, 
which are ours only for a season and then 
vanish away. In the parable I have to 
explain to you to-day, my darling child- 
ren, our Lord teaches us this lesson as 
much as He does in that of "The Rich 
Man and Lazarus," which I told you 
about a short time ago. 
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The occasion on which our Saviour spoke this parable 
was this. Among the multitudes who were following, and 
listening to Him, a man stepped forward, and said: — » 
'^ Master, speak to my brother, that he divide the inherit- 
ance with me." Jesus replied: — *' Man, who made me a 
judge or a divider over you? Take heed, and' beware of 
covetousness : for a man's life consisteth not in the abund- 
ance of the things which he possesseth." 

Then He spoke the parable which is called, ** The Rich 
Fool," and is given by St. Luke in the following Words: — 

** The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plenti- 
fully: and he thought within himself, saying. What shall 
I do, because I have no room where to bestow my fruits ? 
And he said. This will I do : I will pull down my barns 
and build greater ; and there will I bestow all my fruits and 
my goods. And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years ; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry. But God said unto him. Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be required of thee : then whose 
shall those things be, which thou hast provided ? So is he 
that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich towards 
God." 

After speaking this parable, our Saviour turned to His 
disciples, and added some injunctions which must not be 
considered to amount to a condemnation of industry : Htr 
intended them especially for His disciples, who were to 
occupy themselves entirely in repeating His lessons to. the 
multitude, and going on with His teaching after Him. 
These are the words of St. Luke : — 

"And He said unto His disciples, Therefore I say unto 
you. Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat; 
neither for the body, what ye shall put on. Consider the 
ravens : for they neither sow nor reap ; which neither have 
storehouse nor barn ; and God feedeth them : how much 
more are ye better than the fowls. Consider the lilies, how 
they grow : they toil not, they spin not ; and yet I say unto 
you, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
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of these. If then Grod so clothe the grass, which is to-day 
in the field, and to-morrow is cast into the oven ; how much 
more will He clothe you, O ye of little faith ? And seek 
not ye what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, neither be 
ye of doubtful mind. For all these things do the nations 
of the world seek after : and your Father knoweth that ye 
have need of these things." 

These few last words, my children, — "Your Father 
knoweth that ye have need of these things" — apply to 
all of us, — to you little people as to those who are grown 
up. In these words we are taught that God knows our 
wants, desires, pains and troubles; and that we should 
trust to Him whether in joy or sorrow. In happiness let 
us be grateful, and in sorrow let us bow our heads, and 
say: " Thy will be done." 



SOME OF MY LITTLE FRIENDS. 



ILIAN, pretty Lilian, was the sweetest 
little fairy you can imagine, as I remem- 
ber her, now several years ago, when 
I was spending- the dreary month of 
November with her father and mother 
down in the old Manor House at Fern- 
ly, in Berkshire. In this picture you 
Vol. IIL, No. 35- Y 
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see Lilian as she is now,— a graceful, sweet-faced girl 
of fourteen, with a touching look in her great sad eyes, 
telling how keenly she feels the shadow her misfortune 
has cast upon her young life. The speaking eyes can 
tell their tale, the nimble fingers shape their words, but 
the musical voice, whose sweet accents fell fropi the rosy 
lips of Lilian when I first knew herj is hushed for ever. 
Lilian is deaf and dumb ! Her favourite brother, to 
whom we see her in the picture talking on her fingers, is 
never weary of sitting beside Lilian, and holding con- 
versation in this way with her. Jack cannot remember 
his sister different from what she is at present, for he was 
a mere baby when she lost her speech. 

Now I must go back and tell you how this sad affliction 
came upon my dear little friend. A few days after I 
arrived at Femly Manor House that November, several 
years ago, there was a children's party given in honour of 
Lilian's birthday, who was six years old, and as lovely as a 
fair fragile little lily could be. She was always a delicate, 
sensitive child, easily startled, and had a morbid terror of 
being in the dark. This terror I am sure she would have 
got over in time, for she already took pride in struggling 
against it. In the dusk of the evening she would catch 
hold of my hand, and venture with nie into the dark cor- 
ners of the room, or up the staircase before the lamp was 
lighted. It is true she squeezed my hand very tightly all 
the while with her own soft little fingers, and never spoke 
till we were in the light again, when she would exclaim, in 
a voice of triumph, ''Ain't I brave? " 

This birthday was a regular November day, — dark, dreary, 
and miserable. The children, however, managed to amuse 
themselves thoroughly, and all, for a time, went off very well. 
There happened to be a new nursery-maid lately come to 
the house, — a great girl, who was full of frolic, and played 
eagerly with the children, entering into their games, and 
inventing new ones — not always judicious games for such 
little children, as the old nurse one day remarked to me* 
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The library had been given up for the childuen to play 
in, and at about seven o'clock, the fun being, as I knew 
by the noise, just at its height, I was leaving the drawing- 
room to go upstairs and dress for dinner, when I felt Lilian's 
little hand slipped into mine. Then the child's soft voice 
whispered,, asking if slie might go with me into my room. 
I was surprised, and said, — 

*• Darling Lilian, are you tired of playing? " 

" No," she replied, *' not tired of playing ; but they are 
putting the lights out, and Liza" (that was the nursery- 
maid) '' is going to dress up, and make herself into some- 
thing ugly. I had rather come up with you, please, till 
afterwards." 

Accordingly, up we went together into my room, and she 
chatted her pretty talk to me while I dressed. Presently 
she proposed to go into the nursery to fetch me her birth- 
day presents, some of which I had not yet seen. The 
nursery was at the other end of a straight gallery or 
passage, and I could see the half-open door of it from 
my room. The passage was well lighted, but the nursery 
appeared to have only the light of the fire in it. 

I watched my little Lilian run along the passage, and 
pass into the nursery. I was still standing at my open 
door, waiting for her return, when I saw a white figure 
enter the passage at the other end, coming from the back 
staircase. The figure ran quickly in at the nursery door, 
and almost at the same moment I heard a scream. I was 
instantly in the room, and beheld the figure, which I did 
not recognize at first as Liza, bending over the insensible 
form of our little Lilian, 

The stupid nursery-maid had dressed herself up from 
head to foot in a sheet, and tied some whi^e paper across 
her face, with holes cut in it for eyes, nose, and mouth. 
Thus acting a ghost, she had rather alarmed, but very 
much amused, the children downstairs. Nurse, however, 
had not had the advantage of being present, so Liza had 
afterwards run up into the nursery, as she herself said, *• in 
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order to give nurse a turn." Of course she had no idea 
Lilian was there; in fact, she had not observed, so she 
declared, that the little girl was not in the library with the 
other children. 

I lifted the insensible child from the ground, and soon 
the poor mother had her clasped in her arms. ■ The good 
old country doctor was sent for instantly, and it was not 
till he arrived that we were able to restore her to con- 
sciousness. 

Lilian gradually recovered her health, though she was 
long iU; but alas! she never recovered her speech: that 
and her sense of hearing were gone for ever. The shock 
had been too much for the gentle, timid, sensitive little 
child ; and all this through the folly of a thoughtless girl, 
who wished "to give nurse a turn." 
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Now, my darlings, see if you can find out the names of all 
these animals. One begins with D, one with H, one with 
L, one with P, one with S, and one with W. 
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SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE. 




SING A SOXG OF SIXPENCE. 




Hy his side were silting his lords and ladies fnir, 

But his Queen of Beauty shone the brightest there ; 

When she heard the singing of those sweet birds so slrange, 

"Oh let us spare them now," she said: "Oh king, the dish we'll change." 



" Let the blackbirds whistle," out spake the royal chief; 
"Bring us in the boar's head, bring us in the beef; 
Fairy birds we'll harm not, but they shall sit.and sing. 
And sweeter minstrels, I will vow, ne'er sang before a king." 



UNCLE JOHN'S HUNTING ADVENTURES. 

IN SIX SCENES. 

NCLE JOHN has always been an eager 

sportsman. He began by shooting poor 

little partridges, and hunting foxes, in 

England; then he took to deer-stalking 

in the Highlands; but even this he soon 

began to think tame work, and, longing 

for more adventurous- sport, away he went 

to India, to try the tiger-hunting there. 

But the system of shooting tigers from the 

backs of elephants had too little danger 

in it, and too much fuss and pomp, to suit his taste. He 

resolved to try buffalo-hunting in the prairies of America. 

" There, at least," thought he, " a man must depend upon 

his own quickness, courage, and power of endurance." 

Well, he tried it ; and has just returned, full of wonderful 
stories of what he did and saw there. He is going away 
again soon, he says, to enjoya little lion-hunting in South- 
em Africa; and he talks about it just as another man 
would say he was going to have a few days' grouse or 
partridge shooting. But in the meantime he is spending- a 
week or two at his sister's house in Kent, and delights his 
nephews and nieces with his stories. One little fellow, who 
is his godson, and called Johnny, follows him about con- 
tinually, asking for a story, and when Uncle John really sits 
down with the children round him to relate his adventures, 
Johnny listens with great round eyes and mouth wide open. 
Uncle John's stories this time are mostly about his 
wanderings in the prairies and great forests of America. 
The hunting expeditions there are generally undertaken 
by several hunters together, who take waggons and tents 
with them, and encamp for days where they find most 
game. In the prairies, which are immense plains of grass, 
buffaloes are to be met with in herds of many hundreds 
together; and one of the funniest of Uncle John's stories 
is about a ride he once had upon a buffalo. 
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Scene i. 
He had wounded the creature, which turned and attacked 
his horse, goring it terribly. As the horse fell, our hunter 
slipped from its back on to that of the buffalo, which gal- 
loped away with him ; and Uncle John rode on, to the great 
amusement of his companions, till the animal dropped, 
exhausted with fright, fatigue, and loss of blood. 
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Scene 2. 
Here is another pleasant adventure. The hunting- party 
were cooking their supper one evening, after a hard day's 
hunting, when some wolves came up unobserved in the 
darkness, and one of them dared to snatch a large buffalo 
steak off the fire, where it was broiling. - Luckily our 
hunters had plenty more steak ready to cook. 
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Scene 3. 
This is a fight with bears. Uncle John had just shot a 
great grisly bear. He was stooping over it to see if it 
was quite dead, when another — perhaps the husband or 
wife of the first — came out of a cave close by, and jumped 
upon him before he was aware. Uncle John's companions 
only just came up in time to save his life. 
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Scene 4. 
Here is danger of another kind. Our hunters were ex- 
ploring an unknown river, when, without knowing it, they 
approached a cataract, and their canoe was caught in the 
rapid current. They had barely time to guide it to the 
bank, and jump out, before it was whirled over the fall 
into the foaming water beneath. 
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Scene 5. 
Now we leave America, and come to India. This pic- 
ture represents what is called " pig-sticking " in that coun- 
try. Little Johnny asked his uncle if he had ever hunted 
the wild boar, and Uncle John, in reply, describes the sport 
of pig-sticking-. Some Englishmen, he says, delight in it, 
. but he characterizes it himself as poor sport. 
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Scene 6. 

But his recollections once turning to India, Uncle John 
goes on to describe a narrow escape he once had of being 
eaten by a tiger. The picture above shows the position 
poor Uncle John was in. He had gone out hunting on foot 
with one companion Into a jungle, or thick wood, where 
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they expected to find plenty of small game, but did not 
dream of meeting with a tiger. He had shot an antelope, 
and had laid his rifle on the ground while he knelt beside 
the pretty animal, looking at it. Just then his attention 
was attracted by the cries of some monkeys in a tree close 
by. These monkeys were climbing up from branch to 
branch, higher and higher, apparently in terror of some- 
thing- they saw below. He walked towards the tree with- 
out picking up his rifle, and beheld, crouching down in the 
long grass, an enormous tiger. Uncle John stood there 
unarmed, but dared not retreat, as the tiger would un- 
doubtedly have sprung upon him at once if he did. They 
remained glaring at each other — tiger and man, when 
suddenly a shot from Uncle John's companion, who luckily 
came up at the moment, brought down the tiger. 

"That was the narrowest escape I ever had yet," said 
Uncle John ; " but when I come back from Africa, after 
killing a few lions, I hope to have many more wonderful 
escapes than that to tell you about." 
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NEVER PLAY WITH FIRE-ARMS. 

Once upon a time a gentleman came home from 
shooting partridges, and forgot to discharge his gun 
before putting it by. Two of his little boys were 
playing on the terrace, where he had unfortunately 
left the gun, and they thought it would be fine fun 
to play with it ; so Charlie, the eldest and strongest, 
managed to lift it up to his shoulder, and marched 
up and down, followed by his little brother Herbert, 
with a stick over his shoulder. 
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Whilst they were in the midst of their game, 
nurse came out, with the dear little baby in her 
arms. 

" Do put down that gun/' cried nurse : " you might 
kill yourself. Master Charles ! " 

" Present ! Fire ! " was all the answer naughty 
Charlie made, and, pointing the gun at nurse, he 
pulled the trigger. A loud report followed, and 
nurse and baby fell. 

Papa and mamma rushed out, followed by all the 
servants. A doctor was soon upon the spot, and 
discovered that nurse had only fainted; but poor 
little baby was badly wounded, the charge from 
the gun having entered its delicate little arm, and 
broken the bone. It was a long time before baby 
recovered, and, as you may suppose, Charlie felt he 
never could forgive himself for causing the accident. 
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ABOUT THE FAIRIES. 

RAY, where are the little bluebells gone, 
That lately bloomed in the wood ? 
Why, the little fairies have taken each one. 
And put it on for a hood. 

And where are the pretty grass-stalks gone, 
That waved in the summer breeze? 

Oh, the fairies have taken them everyone, 
To plant in their gardens, like trees. 

And where are the great big bluebottles 
gone. 

That buzzed in their busy pride ? 
Oh, the fairies have caught them every one, 

And have broken them in, to ride. 

And they've taken the glow-worms to light 
their halls, 
And the cricket to sing them a song, 
And the great red rose-leaves to paper 
their walls. 
And they're feasting the whole night 
long. 

But when spring comes back with its mild, 
soft ray. 
And the ripple of gentle rain. 
The fairies bring back what they've taken 
away. 
And give it us all again. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MADELEINE AND BAPTISTE. — THE TRAP. — MY WOODEN 
LEG. 

AVING the habit of reflecting upon all 
I saw around me, I soon made up 
my mind that the inhabitants of this 
beautiful wood, did not pass their lives 
in perfect happiness and peace. For 
instance, to begin with myself, I con- 
fess I had no scruple in devouring in- 
sects and worms; while, In turn, I 
lived in terror of a pretty animal, with tawny- coloured fur 
and a long bushy tail, which sometimes used to sit and 
watch me while I was perched upon a branch. It had 
rather a long, pointed nose, and eyes which looked cun- 
ning, and yet had an amiable expression in them. In 
spite of this expression I shuddered whenever I saw it 
watching me. Cruel scenes often passed before my eyes. 
I saw spiders skilfully weave their nets to catch flies. I 
saw animals crouching in shady places, ready to potince 
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out upon other creatures smaller than themselves; while 
those creatures in turn devoured poor little birds whenever 
they could catch them. There seemed to be cruelty and 
warfare everywhere. ■ 
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Still I .was content to live in this way, and for many days 
I had not beheld the face of a human being ; when one 
morning I saw a young girl, about twelve or thirteen years 
of age, coming along a footpath near the lake. She car- 
ried a large bundle of linen on her head, and was leading 
by the hand a little boy not more than four years old. 
Both were dressed like the poorest peasant's children. 

At the edge of the lake the young girl put down her 
bundle, and seizing the child, began to give his face a geod 
washing, which he did not seem at all to like. That 
finished, and the little face well dried with a rough cloth, 
she knelt down by a large stone oft the water's edge, and 
set to work to wash the clothes from the bundle. It amused 
me to see her beat the linen upon the stone ; I liked also 
to look at the child playing. Sometimes he threw stones 
into the water, sometimes rolled about upon the grass. 
He and his sister talked to each other, and I learut tiiat 
her name was Madeleine and his Baptiste. 

I would willingly have remained watching them ail the 
morning, but, in truth, I had not had my breakfast when I 
first saw them, and now I was beginning to feel very hun- 
gry. I came down from my tree with caution, that they 
might not see me, and went off in search of food. 

I was just scrambling through a thicket in pursuit of 
a fine fat 'beetle, when I felt my claw suddenly caught by 
something on the ground. I was held fast, and the least 
movement caused me acute pain. But I soon felt anguish 
of mind as well as body, when I began to think what would 
become of me if I could not escape from this machine, 
which held me prisoner. I might die of hunger or thirst ; 
or, more dreadful still — I should not be able to escape 
from the animal with the tawny-coloured fur. 

Then I thought of the little washerwoman, who was not 
far off; arid, hoping to attract her attention, I uttered such 
terrible cries as caused a sort of alarm even to myself. 
Presently I heard a rustling among the leaves. At first I 
thought it might be the animal I so much dreaded, and 
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instinctively shut my eyes; but, s(Don taking courage, I 
opened them again, and perceived, to my joy, the rosy 
face of the little boy. 

*^ Madeleine ! " he cried out, ** it is a chicken : come and 
see!'* 

He remained standing there, separating the branches of 
the thicket with his two little hands, and looking at me 
while he kept on calling Madeleine. She came at last, and 
throwing down her bundle of linen, which she had waited 
to tie up, stepped into the thicket, and thrusting aside the 
brambles, came close to me. 

*^The poor creature is caught in a trap!" said she, 
examining the ground. 

** Madeleine, Madeleine, look at that animal, — there, just 
before us ! " suddenly exclaimed the child. 

I looked in the direction in which his little finger pointed, 
and I saw, crouched down upon ^ piece of rock, the 
creature of which I had so much fear. Madeleine took 
up a handful of earth and threw it at the animal, which 
disappeared as if by enchantment. 

"It is a fox," said she: ^^the wicked creature would 
soon have made a good dinner of the poor chicken, if 
you had not heard it cry. Why, how tight it's caught! 
I don't know how I shall ever get it free from the trap, 
after all." 

" Pull ! " suggested Baptiste. 

" I am pulling a little ; but I am afraid of its claw coming 
off." 

And, indeed, although she did pull very gently, I felt 
horrible pain. At last, in despair, and to put an end to 
my suffering, I gave a violent jerk, and found myself free: 
but at what price ? Alas ! I had left my claw in the trap, 
and I fell on the ground, a poor crippled chicken. 

*' The trap has cut off its claw, I declare," said Made- 
leine; "there remains only a stump. Poor creature! 
Will you like to carry it home, Baptiste ? '^ 

Little Baptiste took me in his arms at once, while Mad^ 
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leine raised up the bundle on to her head again, and we 
went on into the forest, farther than I had yet been. On 
the way Baptiste caressed me tenderly, but nothing could 
comfort me: I knew that I should always be lame, and 
scarcely cared to live. At last we arrived at an open 
space, in the midst of which appeared two huts, made of 
branches of trees, and thatched with straw. These huts 
looked like large beehives, and from a hole in the top of 
one of them rose up a thin streak of smoke. Madeleine 
and Baptiste went into the other hut, where we found a 
grey-bearded man sitting, hard at work, making wooden 
shoes. 

** Father," said Madeleine, ** Baptiste has brought home 
a pretty little chicken, which was caught in a trap in the 
forest. '■ 

** Look !" added Baptiste ; ** and she has but one claw.'* 

*' Where can she have come from, I wonder?" said the 
man. " Poor little creature ! she will always be lame." 

*' Father, we may keep it, may we not? " said Baptiste. 

** Well, it is not ours, little one.'* 

*' But," said the child, beginning to sob, *^ it was I who 
heard it crying out, didn't I, Madeleine? " 

•* And if we hadn't run up at the moment the fox would 
have eaten it," added Madeleine. 

** Go, show it to your mother, and ask her if you may 
keep it," said the wooden shoemaker. 

We went into the other hut, where, on the ground in 
the middle of the hut, a fire was burning, with an iron 
caldron full of some kind of broth boiling upon it. A 
woman was kneeling before the fire, blowing it. When I 
was shown to her, she looked at me for a minute, and 
said, — 

*' It will make an excellent soup ; it's fit for nothing 
else." 

At these words little Baptiste began to bellow. The 
father, hearing his cries, came into the hut, and heard with 
a serious air the proposal of his wife. 
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"No doubt," said he, ** this chicken would give us a 
good dinner for Sunday; but it does not belong to us. 
Some one may claim it, and, if it were wild, I have no 
right to take the animals of the forest : if I had a right to 
kill them, I might have a good dinner every day." 

*'But how can it live without being able to walk ? " 
asked the mother. 

" I can make it a wooden leg, perhaps," said the good 
man. "Do not cry, Baptiste; but go and get me a 
switch of elder tree — ^you'll easily find one, — and if I can 
make a leg for it we won't have it killed." 

Baptiste laid me down on the ground and ran off. He 
soon returned with a switch in his hand, which his father 
set to work to peel with his knife; then, cutting a piece 
the right length, and drawing the pith out of it so as to 
form a pipe, he thrust the stump of my leg into it. He 
tied it on with thread, and stood me upright upon the 
ground. In spite of the suffering which it caused me lo 
move this wooden leg, I contrived to walk all round the 
hut, partly to try it, and partly to show my gratitude for 
what had been done for me. My movements, which were 
necessarily slow and majestic, made the family of the 
wooden-shoemaker laugh heartily, and I was adopted at 
once as a member of it. 

The little Baptiste fished out of the boiling pot a pota- 
toe, which he crumbled before me. I ate to give him j 

pleasure, though I was too miserable to have an appetite. i 

I passed the rest of the day in a corner of the hut, now 
and then trying my wooden leg, which seemed made of 
lead, and weeping for the claw, so graceful and active, 
which I had left in the trap in the forest. 




SCRAPS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

HENRY VIII. 

HE reign of Henry VII. was not very event- 
ful nor very interesting. He married the 
Princess Elizabeth of York, eldest daughter 
of Edward IV.- — the sister of the two princes 
who were murdered in the Tower. She 
was, indeed, the rightful sovereign, so that 
if Henry's own right to the throne was 
doubtful, that of his son Henry VIII., who 
might claim through father or mother, was at all events 
unquestionable. 

Henry VIII. came to the throne in 1509, while still a 
young man. In the early part of his reign he was popular 
with all classes, but particularly with the common people. 
They used to call him "Bluff King Hal," on account of his 
frank and hearty manner. He was handsome, too, — with 
bright blue eyes, and an expression of good-humour on 
his face. Then he was big and strong, and excelled in 
warlike exercises. 

At the same time that he ruled in England, there reigned 
in France a young monarch of rather similar character 
and these two — Francis I. and Henry VIII. — agreed to 
have a meeting. It was arranged that this meeting should 
be held near Calais, on a plain between thcj towns of 
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Guisnes and Ardres, and the place thus chosen has been 
called " The Field of the Cloth of Gold." Magnificent 
pavilions were erected, and the two kings and their courts 
vied with each other in the splendour of their dresses and 
of their retinues. 

Jousts and tournaments were held daily, in which both 
kings took part ; and feasting and revelry of all kinds 
went on for a fortnight. During the first few days some 
care had been taken that the number of guards or soldiers 
of each nation that were present . should be about equal ; 
but Francis soon broke through this system of distrust or 
formality. It is said that one morning early he went un- 
attended to the English encampment, entered the royal 
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pavilion, where Henry was still in bed, and playfully 
drawing his sword, exclaimed : " Royal brother of Eng- 
land, you are my prisoner!" This mark of confidence 
was of course returned by Henry, who the next day visited 
the French king's pavilion, unattended also. Immense 
sums of money were expended on this meeting of the two 
sovereigns, but it had no political importance. 

I think the principal fact connected with Henry VIII. 
which the child-reader of English history generally re- 
members, is the number of wives he had. Indeed, he was 
little better than Bluebeard. His six wives came in the 
following order. He divorced his first wife, Catherine of 
Arragon, on the ground that, before she married him, she 
had been betrothed to his elder brother, who died. Henry's 
real reason for divorcing her was that he might marry one 
of her maids of honour, named Anne Boleyn. Anne 
Boleyn accordingly became queen ; but soon afterwards 
he wanted to marry somebody else, and caused Anne 
Boleyn to be beheaded. She was succeeded by Jane 
Seymour, who died within a year of her marriage. Then 
he engaged himself to a foreign princess — Anne of Cleves 
— ^whose portrait he had seen. But when she came to 
England, he did not find her like the portrait at aU, so she 
was divorced as soon as married. The next was Catherine 
Howard, and after a little while, she, like poor Anne 
Boleyn, was beheaded. Henry's last wife was Catherine 
Parr, and she outlived him. 

In the latter part of his life Henry was a selfish and 
cruel tyrant. He had bad health, and, whenever he 
suffered pain, he used to become furious, and would rage 
like a.wild beast. 
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PATIENCE. 

N silent wings an angel 
Through all the land is borne, 
Sent by the Gracious Father 
To comfort them that mourn. 
There's blessing in his glances; 
Peace dwells where'er he came : 
Oh ! follow when he calls thee. 
For Patience is his name. 

Through earthly care and sorrow 
He'n smooth the thorny way, 
And speak with hopeful courage 
Of brighter, happier day; 
And when thy weakness falters 
His strength is firm and fast : 
He'll help to bear thy burden; 
He'll lead thee home at last. 



Thy tears he never chideth, 
When comfort he'd impart; 
Rebuking not, he quiets 
The longing of thy heart. 
And when, in stormy sorrow, 
Thou murmuring askest " Why ? ' 
He, silent yet, but smiling. 
Points upward to the sky. 

He will not always answer 
■Each question that's addrest ; 
His maxim is — " Endure thou, 
And after toil comes rest." 
Through life, if thou wilt love him. 
Thus by thy side he'll wend, 
Oft silent, ever hopeful. 
Still looking to the end. 



MAMMA'S SUNDAY TALK. 



PARABLES OF OUR LORD : 
THE MARRIAGE FEAST. 

QR Parable for to-day, my dear children, is 

that of " The Marriage Feast." It is told 

, in the 22nd chapter of St. Matthew, who 

\ gives it to us in the following words : — 

"And Jesus answered and spake unto 

them again by parables, and said, The 

kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain 

king, which made a marriage for his son, 

and sent forth his servants to call them 

that were bidden to the wedding: and they would not 
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come. Again, he sent forth other servants, saying, Tell 
them which are bidden, Behold, I have prepared my dinner: 
my oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all things are 
ready : come unto the marriage. But they made light of 
it, and went their ways, one to his farm, another to his 
merchandise: and the remnant took his servants, and 
entreated them spitefully, and slew them. But when the 
king heard thereof, he was wroth; and he sent forth his 
armies, and destroyed those murderers, and burned up 
their city. Then saith he to his servants, The wedding is 
ready, but they which were bidden were not worthy. Go 
ye therefore into the highways, and as many as ye shall 
find, bid to the marriage. So those servants went out into 
the highways, and gathered together all as many as they 
found, both bad and good : and the wedding was furnished 
with guests. And when the king came in to see the 
guests, he saw there a man which had not on a wedding 
garment: and he saith unto him. Friend, how camest 
thou in hither not having a wedding garment ? And he 
was speechless." 

Then the parable goes on to relate that the king had 
this man turned away, as unfit to be present at the marriage 
feast. 

Dear children, this parable has a deep meaning and 
interest for us all. Those who were first bidden to the 
feast, and would not come, are those who turn a deaf ear 
to the invitations of the Church of Christ. Those who 
** went their ways, one to his farm, another to his merchan- 
dise," are those who think of, and care for, the things and 
occupations of this life rather than thinking of the life 
eternal. 

Those who ** entreated the king's servants spitefully 
and slew them " are intended to represent those who, our 
Saviour well knew, would, in the time then approaching, 
murder and ill-treat the saints and martyrs, and persecute 
generally those who held to the faith of Christ. 

The man who was present at the feast, but who had not 
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on a wedding garment, is intended for one who is sum- 
moned into the presence of God but Is unworthy to be 
there — one who, unprepared, and uncaring for God's king- 
dom, has entered it with his earth-garment of unrighteous- 
ness upon him. Such a one would be cast out ; for our 
Saviour tells us, " Many are called but few are chosen." 

Let us pray, my children, that we, and those we love, 
may be of the chosen; remembering at the same time that 
we are all unworthy, and it is to God's mercy, promised 
through our Saviour, that we must appeal. Let us offer 
up our prayers in the same spirit as the poor Publican 
when he said: "Lord be merciful to me a sinner." 



SOME OF MY LITTLE FRIENDS. . 



FEW years ago I spent a Christmas with 
some relations of mine at Dumpton Rec- 
tory, It was a pleasant house to spend 
the Christmas in ; or, indeed, to visit at 
any time in the year, I can tell you ; and 
I need hardly add — for how could Christ- 
mas be merry without them ? — that there 
was a family of children at the Rectory. 
There were four children, — two girls and 
two boys: Janey, Louis, Ronald — {he is the little friend I 
am going to tell you about to-day) — and dear little Jessie, 
that you see in the picture, with her dress thrown over her 
head. 

Such fun and merry-making ! — such a mistletoe bough 
in tl^ hall, such profusion «f holly everywhere at Dumptpn 
Rectory that Christmas ! Then the supplies of roast 
turkeys, geese, beef, plum-puddings and mince-pies that 
issued from the Rectory kitchen seemed unlimited ; and 
let me tell you, the poor people round about had their full 
share in all those good things. In short, Christmas was 
kept in the true spirit ; kept as, it is said, our forefathers 
kspt it, when the yule-log blazed upon the hearth, and— 

" The poor did not want, but had for relief, 
Plum-pudding, goose, capon, mince-pies and roast beef." 

But now for my story. It was the day before Christmas- 
day, and I was passing through the hall on my way from 
the dining-room, where we had just had lunch, when I felt 
a cold blast that set me shivering, and discovered that the 
hall door was open. The four children were all standing 
in the porch, watching the snow-flakes as they came whirl 
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ing down thicker and thicker every minute. Louis, Janey, 
and Jessie were under shelter, but that merry little pickle 
Ronald — a child of seven years old — was outside, trying to 
catch the snow-flakes as they fell. 

** Do come in, children," I cried, '' and shut the door." 

" We are looking at the feathers Mother Goose is pluck- 
ing," said little Jessie, ** but it is cold." 

" Come along, Ronald," said Louis, catching hold of 
his little brother's arm. 

"No, I won't come in," answered Ronald; "it is the 
first snow I have seen this winter." 

"Very well," said Louis, with all the dignity of a public 
school-boy, " then stay out ; but I won't have the door left 
open." 

As he spoke, Louis shut the door upon Ronald. I was 
already settled by the drawing-room fire, when Janey told 
me how Louis had shut Ronald out in the snow. I in- 
stantly went to the door and opened it : the little boy was 
not to be seen. I called, "Ronald! Ronald!" but no 
answer came. Returning into the house, I told his mamma 
what had happened, and she thought he had, no doubt, 
run round to the back of the house, and gone in by the 
kitchen. After waiting a little while, as he still did not 
appear, we went into the kitchen to enquire. No ; he had 
not been through that way. There stood the pudding-pan 
with the materials in it, and the wooden spoon too, all 
ready for the family stir. The cook was red-faced and 
smiling, but had seen " no sign of Master Ronald there." 

We went to the hall door and looked out again, when 
we saw the Rector, who had been out to visit 'some sick 
parishioner, come trudging home through the snow. He 
laughed at our alarm, and said to his wife, " Depend upon 
It, my dear, the naughty boy has got back into the house 
somehow, and is only hiding himself." 

An hour went by, then all began to be seriously anxious. 
The servants were set to work to search the house thoroughly; 
then the gardener's cottage, the stables, the cow-house, 
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even the pig- sty, were all looked into. No Ronald was to 
be found t 

The short December day was closing in. The snow had 
ceased ; there was a hard frost, and the stars were beginning 
to peep out, like golden lamps hanging in the sky. I 
stood at the drawing-room window, looking at all this, 
though thinking only of poor Ronald. Suddenly it struck 
me how easily anyone might hide behind the trunk of an 
enormous oak, which grew opposite to the windows, at the 
further end of the garden. The thought had no sooner 
crossed my mind than I hastened out, and felt disappointed 
and surprised, on approaching the tree, to find no one 
standing behind it. Luckily I went close up to it ; then I 
discovered what I was in search of. 

His body and legs covered with snow, his little head 
t;esting against the tree, and with one hand peeping up 
through the snow like a snowdrop^ — there lay the insensible 
form of my dear little friend. I. raised him up, and stag- 
gering under his weight, carried him into the house, calling 
out as I entered the door — " I have found him ! I have 
found him ! " But the poor father and mother were hardly 
less anxious than before, when they beheld the white face 
and stiff limbs of their little boy. The doctor was sent for 
instantly, and fortunately soon arrived, for we knew not 
how to treat the child. Under his care Ronald soon re- 
covered his senses, and he was sufficiently well the next 
evening to enjoy his merry Christmas with the rest. 
, His own account of all that happened to him was simply 
this : while hiding behind the tree, waiting for somebody 
to come to look for him, he felt, first, very cold, then very 
sleepy, and he remembered nothing more. This drowsiness 
is a common effect of cold, and if the little boy had re- 
mained out an hour or two longer, he might never have 
awakened. 

The good clergyman and his wife — and all of us indeed 
— found in this dear child's recovery an additional reason 
for thanksgiving to God that happy Christmas day. 



SNOW. 

COME to the window, dear brother, and see 
What a change has been made in the night ; 

The snow has quite cover'd the broad cedar- 
tree, 
And the bushes are sprinkled with white. 

The spring in the grove is beginning to freeze. 
The fish-pond is frozen all o'er; 

Long icicles hang in bright rows from the 
trees, 
And drop in odd shapes from the door. 

And see the poor birds how they fly to and fro, 
As they look for their breakfast again ; 

But the food that they seek for is hid in the 
snow, 
And they hop about for it in vain. 

Then open the window: I'll throw them some 
bread, 

I've some of my breakfast to spare. 
I wish they would come to my hands to be fed. 

But they've all flown away, I declare. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE MEETING, — I WRITE MY STORY. CONCLUSION. 

F I had lived in a palace I should not have 

been happier than I was with the family 

of the wooden -shoemaker in their but. I 

liked to watch this poor man, who laboured 

constantly, yet was cheerful over his work, 

and thought himself rich enough while he 

could give his children bread and soup of 

cabbage, both seasoned with good temper and fresh air. 

The little Baptiste had two big brothers, one fifteen, the 

other seventeen years old. Both followed their father's 

calling, and from the hut where they all three worked 

together you could hear merry songs and whistling all day 

long. At their meals I received my share from the hand 

of one or of another ; and all loved the little creature that 

seemed so intelligent and affectionate. 

The summer passed away agreeably. I became used to 
my wooden leg, and began to walk in a manner that was 
not ungraceful ; but, alas ! I could no longer fly. I had 
lost the power of springing from the ground in the way 
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that was necessary when I would use my wings. I, who 
loved so to perch ujpon the branches of trees, was reduced 
to live upon the ground entirely. 

I felt great curiosity to see something of other parts of 
the forest, but I nev^r wandered far from the huts by myself 
— ^nev.er beyond the large trees surrounding the open space 
where the huts were built; for I feared either to lose my 
way, or to meet my old enemy .the fox. Sometimes Baptiste 
and I took little walks together, but we had never been to 
any distance. One day, however, I contrived to lead him 
on, by running always a* little way in front of him, till we 
got far beyond the range of our usual walks. The forest 
seemed everywhere the same : sometimes there were 
thickets of underwood beneath the great trees so close that 
we could scarcely make our way through them ; sometimes 
there were open glades, or clearings, where the trees had 
been cut down; then thicket again, and so on. I was 
beginning to think the forest had no end, when suddenly 
an extraordinary sound echoed among the trees. It was a 
sound of the blowing of horns mingled with the barking of 
dogs. Directly little Baptiste heard it, he cried out — ** The 
hunt ! the hunt ! " and ran off in the direction of the sound. 

He ran so fast, and was so little, that I soon lost sight 
of him ; but I went on in the same direction. I came at 
last to a road, which was sunk rather below the level of the 
surrounding ground, and I remained upon the bank, not 
daring to jump down into it. Opposite to me extended a 
large clearing, where presently a beautiful animal appeared, 
crossing the open space with hesitating steps, and ears 
turned back to listen. It was as large as a donkey, but 
more graceful and slender, with great branching horns 
projecting from its head. Suddenly a fresh burst of music 
sounded, followed again by the barking of dogs ; and the 
beautiful animal bounded away into the forest. Directly 
afterwards there appeared — first a number of dogs, then 
men on horseback and oh foot, all following the track of 
the fugitive. ' , 
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They had scarcely disappeared, when on the bank oppo- 
site to me I observed a young man, who leapt down into the 
road. He had a horn hanging by a belt over his shoulder, 
and as he took off his little round cap to dry his forehead 
with his handkerchief, I recognised Henri, the cousin of my 
dear young mistress, Camille, Yes, I knew well the long- 
fair moustache, the blue eyes, and the frank intelligent ex- 
pression. He looked back along the road, evidently watch- 
ing two persons on horseback, whom I saw approaching. 
The horseman was middle-aged, but the lady appeared 
quite young. As they stopped close to Henri, she raised 
her veil, and I recognised — I tremble with joy even now at 
the recollection of what I felt — I recognised Camille. 

I jumped about upon the bank as if I was a mad chicken, 
and at the great risk of shaking off my wooden leg ; I made 
as much noise as I possibly could; but the three persons 
went on talking with perfect unconcern. 

**It is of no use to go any further," said Henri, **you 
could not get through the wood on horseback in the direc- 
tion the stag has taken.'' 

** Where have you left your horse, Henri ? " asked 
Monsieur Daulair. 

**I fastened him to a tree in the clearing, uncle: I will 
join you again at the cross roads.'* 

They were going away, and I might never see Camille 
again ! I grew desperate, forgot my infirmity, fluttered 
down into the road, and tumbled at the feet of Henri. He 
started, looked down, and saw me. 

** I thought a hare had run between my feet," said he, 
laughing, '* and it's a chicken. But, how very singular ! 
the chicken has a wooden leg." 

He took me up, and was examining my leg with curiosity, 
when Camille, leaning over the neck of her horse, and 
looking at me from a distance, suddenly exclaimed, — 
** Henriy let me look ! it is little Speckly." 

Never, as long as I live, shall I forget the sound of that 
voice : it made my heart beat as never the heart of chicken 
beat before. 
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"Give it to me, I beg," exclaimed Camille. Henri 
placed me in her hands, and she went on : — " It is little 
Speckly; it is indeed. Father, here's my little Speckly 
again. Oh, what an adventure! I am sure of it : she is 
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like no other chicken. I can even see the mark on her 
neck where I cut the feathers with a pair of scissors once, 
to make her a little frill." 

" Ask these children if they know whom she belongs to," 
said Monsieur Daulair, as, at that moment, Baptiste ap- 
peared upon the bank, followed by Madeleine. 

** My children, do you know whose chicken this is? " 

** It is ours," cried the little boy. 

** Have you had it long? " asked Camille; ** and tell 
me, did you buy it ? " 

Madeleine replied by relating how she had first met with 
me. 

** Father, there can be no doubt but it is my own Speckly, 
and I have surely a right to keep it. Will you give five 
francs to the little girl? " 

Monsieur Daulair took out his purse, and gave that sum 
to Madeleine, to whom it appeared so much money that 
she could scarcely believe her eyes. But poor little Baptiste 
did not yet know the value of money, so it had no effect 
with him : he looked upon me, besides, as his own particu- 
lar property. 

** I want my chicken," cried the little boy; " Madeleine, 
take my chicken away from the lady." 

Camille only replied by trotting off with me in her hand. 

Although I was travelling in an uncomfortable way for a 
chicken, my happiness was at its height.. It seemed as if 
my trials and troubles had all come to an end at last. The 
cross roads were in a large open space, in the middle ot 
which several carriages were collected. From a distance I 
could distinguish an open carriage, with grey horses, and 
a negro in livery on the box, which I knew to be the carriage 
from Rpmainville. Madame Daulair was in the carriage, 
and welcomed me warmly ; iut from the arms of Camille I 
passed into those of Zanzi, who showed the greatest delight 
at my return. All pitied me for the loss of my claw ; and 
during the return home, Zanzi, holding me on his knees, 
related to the coachman the adventure of the viper. 
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As the carriage drove up the great avenue leading to 
the house, a terrible recollection broke upon me. Was I 
going to fall once more into the power of Finotte ? The 
thought had just crossed my mind, when Zanzi pointed to 
a woman walking in the distance, with a bundle under her 
arm, and I heard him say to the coachman, — 

** There goes Finotte; she is sent away: when the 
creatures she had the charge of, find out she is gone, how 
they will rejoice ! " 

** Is she really sent away at last ? " asked the coachman. 

** Yes : she killed a poor little pigeon, that Mademoiselle 
was fond of, with a kick from her wooden shoe this morning. 
Oh, she is a bad girl ! " 

** Yes, she is a bad girl ! " echoed the coachman. 

So my mind was relieved about Finotte. 

Once more settled at Romainville, I no longer felt any 
desire to wander; I felt, in fact, that my life was finished 
as far as adventures were concerned. Protected by Camille 
and by Zanzibar, known and liked by everybody, and well 
taken care of by the good gentle girl who succeeded Finotte, 
I seemed to have nothing to do but to live on happily. 
It was in these hours of leisure that I first experienced 
the strange desire to write the story of my humble little 
existence. 

. The little room in which Camille used to pursue her 
studies was always open to me, and there I would some- 
times pass whole days scribbling my recollections on some 
sheets of paper, which I kept hidden behind the books in a 
bookcase. The very day on which I wrote the last line of 
my story, I heard that a lady, who was a famous author, 
was coming to stay on a visit at Romainville. I went back 
directly to the study, and taking out the sheets, on which 
the writing, though not good, was readable, began to turn 
over the pages in a thoughtful, dreamy way. What glory 
it would be for me to see my story in print, thought I : and 
since my intellect is so much more like that of men than that 
of my own species, why should I not try, like them, to sur- 
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vive myself in a publication ? I took up a sheet of note 
paper, and wrote the following line : — 

** Little Speckly has written the story of her adventures, 
and wishes to show it to a publisher." 

I put the note into an envelope, on which I wrote the 
name of the lady who was expected. I took the envelope 
in my beak, and stationed myself under the portico, on the 
steps leading up to the door of the house. Soon the car- 
riage drove up, when both Monsieur and Madame Daulair, 
and Camilla, came to the door to welcome their visitor. 

A lady, no longjer young, and intelligent-looking rather 
than handsome, stepped out of the carriage ; and during 
the warmth of the first greeting no one noticed a poor little 
chicken standing there in the corner. I began to think that 
I must find another opportunity of presenting my letter, 
when Camille exclaimed, — 

" Look, then, at Speckly : she has a letter in her beak ! " 

She stooped down, and taking the letter, read the name 
upon it. Very much astonished, she handed it to the lady, 
saying, — " It is addressed to you, madame." 

The lady opened the note, glanced at its contents, then 
read it aloud. The amazement was general. I led the 
way to Camille' s little study : all followed me : and there I 
drew forth my manuscript from its hiding place. I pre- 
sented it to Camille, who sat down, and read it aloud from 
beginning to end without stopping. It caused a great deal 
of laughter, and some tears — particularly from Camille — 
while the expressions of surprise were unbounded. 

In short, the lady pr6mised to speak to a great publisher 
about me, and I am almost certain to become famous. But 
the words of the good priest come back to my memory, 
and disperse the little fume of vanity. What is the value 
of human glory which lasts so short a time ? Ah ! let me 
assure my readers that I would willingly give all my suc- 
cess, my intellect, my life, to have, like them, a souL 
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Come, my children, try and find out this puzzle page. Two 
of these objects begin with G, two with H, one with M, and 
one with S. 
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SCRAPS OF ENGLISH H'ISTORY. 

THE REFORMATION. 

Nour last scrap of history I described some of 
thedoingsof King Henry VIII., but I did not 
tell you that in his reign began what is called 
"The Reformation;" that is, the reform of 
the Church. It would be very difficult to ex- 
plain to you, my children, exactly what this 
means, in a way that you could understand. 
I will, only say that in the course of time a 
great many corruptions and changes had been introduced 
into the Christian Church, under the authority of the Popes 
of Rome ; and the Reformation was intended to be a return 
to the simplicity and purity of the Christian worship. Those 
who adopted it were called Protestants, because they pro- 
tested against the authority of the Popes, and against all 
the practices they thought wrong in the Church. 

The Reformation began in Germany, but soon spread to 
other countries ; and Henry VIII. encouraged it, although 
he was, as I told you, such a bad man and cruel tyrant. 
One of his motives for doing so no doubt was that he might 
abolish the monasteries, and take possession of their estates 
and wealth : for in the Protestant Church monks and nuns 
were not allowed. 

Under Edward VI. — Henry's son and successor — the 
Reformation still gained strength. The more the English 
people heard and thought upon the subject, the more they 
were inclined to become Protestants. But Edward VI, died 
at the age of sixteen, and the only event I can think of in 
his short reign which might interest you, is the foundation 
by him of Christ's Hospital School, now generally called the 
Blue-coat School. The curious dress — a blue cloth gown 
and yellow stockings — which the scholars wear to this day, 
and which I daresay most of my little readers have seen, 
was the usual dress of citizens in the time of Edward VI. 
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At Edward's death the crown fell by right to Henry's 
eldest daughter, Mary, whose mother was Catherine of 
Arragon, a Spanish Princess. Now Spain was the country 
where, of all others, the reformers were most persecuted : 
they were imprisoned, tortured, and in many instances 
burnt alive : and the Princess Mary was known to hold the 
views of her Spanish relatives. Under these circumstances 
some great English noblemen of the Protestant party per- 
suaded Edward, when he was dying, to make a will, leaving 
the crown to Lady Jane Grey, who was a granddaughter of 
Mary, sister of Henry VIII. Their efforts, however, to 
place her on the throne failed entirely, and poor Lady Jane 
Grey, who was only seventeen years old, and very accom- 
plished and learned, was beheaded on Tower Hill. The 
picture above shows her on the way to execution : she died 
with firmness and pious resignation. 
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Soon afterwards Queen Mary married her cousin, Philip 
II., King of Spain, and a terrible persecution of the Pro- 
testants began. The Spanish system was introduced of 
burning alive those who were convicted of what the Roman 
Catholics called heresy; and among many others who 
suffered this horrible death and barbarous mode of punish- 
ment, were no less than four bishops. 

Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, after h( 
had been condemned to death, was induced, in a weak 
moment, to sign an acknowledgment that he had been in 
error. He was told that if he did so his life would be spared. 
But he soon repented of his weakness, withdrew his ac- 
knowledgment of error, and prepared to die like a martyr 
When the fire was lighted, and the flames rose up around hihi, 
he stretched forth his right hand, with which he had signed 
the paper, exclaiming, "This is the hand that has offended," 
and he held it in the fire so that it was burnt before his body. 

In the same manner were put to death Bishops Hooper 
of Gloucester, Ridley of London, and Latimer of Worcester 
Ridley and Latimer were burnt together at Oxford. The 
latter was a venerable old man, more than eighty years of 
age. Ridley, who was much younger, called out to Latimer 
just as the fires were being lighted, — ** Be of good cheer, 
brother; for we shall this day light up such a flame in 
England as, I trust in God, shall never be extinguished." 

And he was right. The people of England turned with 
abhorrence from such cruelties, and felt an aversion for the 
Roman Catholic Church in whose name they were practised. 
So many victims, who died with the constancy of martyrs 
rather than give up their religious convictions, had the 
effect, instead of checking the Reformation, of rooting it 
more strongly in the hearts of Englishmen. 

The gloomy reign of Mary was but a short one : she was 
succeeded by her sister Elizabeth, when all . persecution of 
the Protestants came to an end, and the Reformed Church 
flourished under the favour of the new government. Still, 
it had one more danger to encounter. Phih'p of Spain, 
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who had been the husband of Mary, fitted out an expedition 
for the conquest of England, and the restoration there of 
the Roman Catholic religion. He was the most powerful 
European sovereign at that time. The fleet he prepared 
was the largest that had ever been known in Europe, and 
carried a formidable army. It was called by the Spaniards 
— " The invincible Armada." 

In the picture above, Queen Elizabeth is represented re- 
viewing and encouraging her army at Tilbury, near the 
mouth of the Thames. But this army had no encounter 
with the enemy, for the Spanish forces never landed. 
The English fleet, though immensely inferior both in the 
number and size of ships, met the " Invincible Armada " at 
sea, and defeated it completely. 

But I shall tell you another time about this battle, as well 
as other events of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Vol. III., No. 36. B B 
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THE HOUR-GLASS 



HIS little boy and girl, you see, 
are helping the village clerk to 
decorate the old oiiurch for 
Christmas, Do you see the hour- 
V glass fixed on to the pulpit by 

the side of the cushion? That is to tell the cler- 
gyman how the time goes, so that he may not 
preach too long a sermon. Formerly, before ciocks 
and watches were invented, people used to measure 
time by the sand running through ah hour-glass: 
when it had half run out, half an hour had gone, 
and when it had all run out an hour had gone; 
and then they turned it up, to run thr9ugh again. 
We should not like to have to take all that trouble 
now-a-days to find out the time, should we ? It is 
much easier to look at the clock and learn exactly 
what the hour is, than to study the sand of the 
hour-glass, or the shadow ©n the sun-dial. 



A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

It is Christmas Eve, and dear little Lily is in bed, tucked 
up so warm and comfortable, dreaming away such delight 
ful dreams of to-morrow. Dolls, books, cradles, perambii 
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iators, and puzzles, all flit hazily through her busy little 
brain ; to say nothing of cakes and jams, plum-pudding and 
mince-pies, turkeys and roast beef, all of which seem dancing 
away gaily to a merry tune. Presently the tune changes, 
her dream-visions vanish, and the little girl sits up in bed, 
with flushed cheeks and bright eyes, to find Mamma leaning 
over her, saying, — 

"Don't be startled, my darling pet; it is only the waits! " 
and outside, the village carol-singers are standing, as we 
see them in the picture, singing : — 

" The angels, the angels 
Are singing above, 
The story, the story 
Of Jesus' great love. 

" And children, and children 

Are singing on earth. 

The same wondrous story 

Of Christ's lowly birth. 

"At midnight, at midnight 
The Christ-child was born. 
Who turned by His love 
Earth's night into morn." 



MAMMA'S SUNDAY TALK. 



PARABLES OF OUR LORD : 

THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD. 

ARLING children, this Parable of the La- 
' bourers in the vineyard is the last of those 

I intend lo tell you about. It teaches us 
that Heaven is open, not only to the man 
who has led a righteous life, but to the sin- 
ful man who sincerely repents, even at the 
last hour. Did not Jesus breathe an as- 
surance of salvation even into the dying cars of the thief 
upon the cross, who, exclaiming-, "Lord, remember mel" 
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was answered, — ** Verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt 
thou be in paradise with me" ? 

Long before this proof of God's mercy was given, our 
Saviour taught the parable which I am going to explain to 
you to-day, and which I give from St. Matthew. 

'* The kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is an 
householder, which went out early in the morning to hire 
labourers into his vineyard. And when he had agreed 
with the labourers for a penny a day, he sent them into his 
vineyard. And he went out about the third hour, and saw 
others standing idle in the market-place, and said unto 
them, Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatsoever is 
right, I will give you. And they went their way. Again 
he went out about the sixth and ninth hour, and did like- 
wise. And about the eleventh hour he went out and found 
others standing idle, and saith unto them. Why stand ye 
here all the day idle? They say unto him. Because no 
man hath hired us. He saith unto them. Go ye also into 
the vineyard ; and whatsoever is right, that shall ye 
receive. So when even was oome, the lord of the vineyard 
saith unto his steward, Call the labourers and give them 
their hire, beginning from the last unto the first. And 
when they came that were hired about the eleventh hour, 
they received every man a penny. But when the first 
came, they supposed that they should have received more ; 
and they likewise received every man a penny. And when 
they had received it, they murmured against the good man 
of the house, saying, These last have wrought but one 
hour, and thou hast made them equal unto us, which have 
borne the burden and heat of the day. But he answered 
one of them, and said. Friend I do thee no wrong : didst 
not thou agree with me for a penny ? Take that thine is, 
and go thy way : I will give unto this last, even as unto 
thee. Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine 
own ? Is thine eye evil, because I am good ? , So the last 
shall be first and the first last : for many be called but few 
chosen." 
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Let us remember, my children, that, though in this 
parable we are assured that we shall obtain forgiveness 
through repentance, even when the repentance comes late; 
still, let us remember, that "the night cometh when no 
man can work." Let us strive to begin early, labouring 
as long as we can, and as hard as we can, in the vineyard 
of our Lord ; ever thinking of our own work, that it be 
good; not judging harshly of the work of others, or their 
tardiness, nor ever cavilling at their reward. 
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